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Why Don't We Want 


HE orthodox, modern essay on the 

home of the fuiure generally begins 

with reference to labor saving devices, 
the entrance of woman into industry and 
the professions, the emancipation of 
woman and child, if not of man, who is 
supposed to be emancipated anyway, and 
ends with the pious hope that by hook or 
crook we shall muddle through and have 
a lovely home life in the future, though 
we shall not stay in it often or long, as 
we have so many other fascinating things 
to do. We hope to eat our cake and 
have it too. Such an essay will also fea- 
ture the movies, the automobile as well 
as the ice box. 

There is a good deal that is valuable in 
these considerations no doubt, but I shall 
tackle the subject, which being of the 
nature of a prophecy is liable to a maxi- 
mum of from another angle. I 
am going to start out with the premise, 
no doubt subject to criticism, but I believe 
on the whole commanding assent, that 
the home of the future should be a place 
where we should /ike to go rather than a 
place we want to flee from. 

Why is it we don’t want to go home 
now? For many excellent reasons. First, 
there is the too orderly home—a place 
where people find it difficult to smoke, 
put the shades up beyond the three- 
quarter window space, or leave papers 
where they won’t be disturbed ; where one 
is forbidden to bring the dog in, or have 
a hot argument at the table, or, in fact 
to mess anything up either in time or 
space. Beside the home of too much or- 
der, there is the home of patriarchal 
authority, where fiats are pronounced and 
there is no give or take. Deceit on the 
part of all but the fiat-maker is the in- 
evitable result. Or the opposite of this 
place—a house where there is no fidelity, 
where one senses broken relation- 


errors, 


and 





* Address delivered at Teachers College Con- 


ference, May, 1933. 
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To Go Home 


By 
Mary K. Simkhovitch* 

Director Greenwich House, New York 
ships. Such a shell of a home one avoids. 
For it seems to take virtue and fidelity to 
make a home attractive and gay and free, 
paradoxical though it sounds. 

Now certain disagreeable and danger- 
home life are limited 
by law and custom. The state demands a 
minimum of education for chil- 
dren. It even protects children from the 
obvious kinds of cruelty. And in the 
economic field, women’s earnings are in 


ous elements of 


certain 


some cases protected, and the husband is 
unable to dispose of landed’property with- 
out the wife's consent. Custom, as well 
as law, limits the free operation of the 
family or members of the family. Thus, 
as is well known, in the industrial and 
poorer population it is the widespread cus- 
tom that, whereas the husband and father 
may be the chief wage earner, and gen- 
erally is, the wife is the acknowledged 
family treasurer and disburser of the 
family income. Many a wife receives 
the weekly pay envelope, or envelopes, 
and returns to husband and grown chil- 
dren such money as she sees fit for lunch- 
eon carfare, or it may be, even 
clothing. But in higher economic circles 
this is far less the custom, and in the case 
of wealthy families, the woman is often 
entirely at the mercy of the man as to the 
amount she shall receive, both for house- 
hold and for The 
home, therefore, is not entirely isolated 
and custom. 


and 


personal expenses. 


and unpermeated by law 
There are ever increasing encroachments 
on its field of operation. No one would 
think of terminating this implied social 
control. Family life would indeed be in- 
tolerable without it. The extent to which 
such control is desirable, is one of the 


problems provoking the most heated dis- 
cussions, and in this case, as in every 
problem, the attitudes of the individuals 
discussing the problem, often concealed 
from view, are the determining factor in 
making decisions. Implicit in this prob- 
lem is the whole inquiry into the powers 
of the state, the rights of individuals, the 
rature and direction of community con- 
trol. Our whole attitude toward organ- 
ized society is involved in our thought 
about home life and its future. And we 
realize more clearly, day by day, that 
home life and community life are two 
sides of the same level of social organ- 
ization. 

This family life, hedged in by law and 
custom, often goes on the rocks. There 
are three important factors in its break- 
up. One is obviously the instability of 
sex relations and lack of understanding, 
both of the physical and psychical sex life 
The factor 
portant; money difficulties, quarrels and 


economic is even more im- 
maladjustments are at the bottom of the 
great majority of home tragedies. Among 
the poorer families these difficulties are 
not so great as among other families, ow- 
ing to the fact that everyone is expected 
to bring in money as soon as possible, 
and that, as we have already said, a rough 
justice in distribution is worked out by 
the family treasurer and controller, the 
mother. But where there is a question 
of investment and expenditure by isolated 
members of the family, generally the 
father, and where only the pickings are 
left for the others, there is a great lack of 
The de- 


pendence of children, untrained by the 


social equilibrium in the family. 


gradual and proper use of allowances 


leads to this trouble also. In the present 


great tragedy of overwhelming unem- 
ployment, home life is altered to the core. 
Children are sent away to distant and un- 


known relatives, parents are separated in 
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the search for work, children are under- 
nourished, and the whole note of discour- 
agement and despair, lowers, or even 
destroys home life. On the other hand 
there are countless instances of privation 
which, if not too extreme, have brought 
out latent virtues and gallant conduct that 
have made over personalities, and where 
a united courage has fused family mem- 
bers into an unaccustomed unity. 

Lack of personal discipline is the third 
feature that tends to bring about family 
disintegration. Habits of irregularity or 
laziness by which certain members of the 
family are exploited for others, are ex- 
amples. It is entertaining to observe how 
seldom one hears of a nervous breakdown 
on the part of a tenement house mother. 
Even the rough, and what looks like cruel 
discipline, that puts out an able-bodied 
boy if he won't work and bring in some 
money, helps to establish certain crude 
standards of honor and_ responsibility 
often lacking in other homes. No work, 
no food, is a pretty good motto. Lack of 
personal discipline in the matter of speech, 
often makes for family breaks, though of 
course a billingsgate that sounds posi- 
tively horrific is often a mere technique 
falling harmlessly upon the listener. But 
words do have results. In a sense they 
have to be lived up to. Family rows 
are dangers which, though varying iu 
importance, and meaning, still leave their 
scars. Discipline in speech is a virtue 
the psychologist may well foster. 

The difficulties in home life just men- 
tioned are recognized in contemporary 
thinking, but the methodology for meet- 
ing them is certainly still in transition. 
It is, taken as a whole, negative rather 
than positive. Thus divorce is the obvi- 
ously leading factor in meeting family 
difficulties. Whereas “integration through 
conflict,” to use Miss Follett’s famous ex- 
pression, is regarded as an essential in 
social reconstruction, it is not adequately 
recognized in creative family life. Divorce 
often simply gives up the job. Divorce, 
also, if often a sign of an undue empha- 
sis on romantic love, gives it a signifi- 
cance to which hardboiled youth in theory 
often denies a leading piace. Indeed the 
separation of passion from love in the tem- 
porary interest of the former, would seem 
logically to point to freedom within mar- 
riage rather than to divorce. These two 
approaches to the problem of marriage 
have by no means been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. In any case, divorce registers 
failure, either of judgment, of method, or 
of adjustment before or in marriage. 
It is a negative, even when regarded as a 
necessary, solution. 

From this brief picture of home dif- 
ficulties we are, I believe, driven to the 
thought of the home as a social centre 
needing a social plan. The home of the 
future will be inevitably adjusted to the 
community organization of the future. 
And in community planning we should al- 
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ways regard the home as a primary factor. 

Drifting is what is the matter with 
home life. We are waking up to the idea 
of plan for the whole of our life. We 
may ask, “Well, what is the use of be- 
ginning with the home, as it is obvious 
the home will necessarily be correlated to 
the social and economic life of the period, 
whatever that will be?” But while the 
logical sequence is community, then home, 
in a time series one begins where one 
can and at both ends. Moreover, both 
community planning and social planning 
will be dependent not only upon external 





“The first note we may 
well strike in the develop- 
ment of home planning is 
enlightenment by consulta- 
tion. . . The home of the 
future will not wait until 
disaster strikes, but will as 
a matter of course resort 
to a consultation service.” 











elements, but will be deeply related to 
our social purposes and attitudes. 

What we think ought to be, will surely 
be an element in what does actually hap- 
pen. And therefore the kind of home we 
should like to have, is an integral part 
of home planning. 

The first note we may well strike in 
the development of home planning is en- 
lightenment by consultation. A family 
consultation service should be available 
ior all homes. The beginning made at 
Teachers’ College, New York, one must 
regard as of the greatest importance. 
Just as we have finally learned to go to a 
dentist once in so often, or even arrived at 
that elementary stage which involves a 
yearly or bi-yearly physical examination, 
so will the home of the future not wait 
until disaster strikes, but it will be re- 
garded as a matter of course to resort 
to such a service. First, obviously, advice 
or enlightenment will be sought in re- 
gard to the physical aspects of family life, 
sex adjustment, personal hygiene, social 
habits that have a physical base (ventila- 
tion, nutrition, exercise, etc.), and then, 
as equally or more important, psychologi- 
cal information should be made available 
tc all. Not only habit formation for 
children should be studied, but parents 
should re-educate themselves both in their 
relation to their children and to each 
other, and in their broader relation to 
neighborhood, city, nation and cultural 
groups. 

Second, the home» plan demands co- 
eperation with the educational groups. 
Neither parent nor teacher has a prior 
right to the child. In one sense the child 
is primarily related to life as a whole, a 
relation conceived of differently accord- 


ing to one’s religious or social views. But, 
in any case, the child belongs to himself. 
And if it must be said that the parent is 
the deciding factor, this can only be as- 
sented to in so far as the parent sees the 
child as related, not only to his home, but 
also to his total environment. The parent 
is a kind of responsible coordinator who 
helps his child to find himself at home, in 
school, in the playground and in the 
library. The home is the group within 
groups—the core group, from which all 
goes out, and into which all flows. It is 
related to the totality of life. 

Third, the home plan means an eco- 
nomic plan. The kind of social organ- 
ization such planning requires will vary. 
In general, perhaps, the man will be chair- 
man, the woman executive secretary. The 
children certainly should have a_ voice, 
though their votes might not be so heavily 
weighted as their elders. Children will 
not understand various policies or ques- 
tions relating to property, but on income, 
and especially expenditure, they will be a 
help. Especially will they get a_ solid 
education in finance they could get in no 
other way. The apprenticeship method, 
working with an expert leader on a com- 
mon project, is always useful, and surely 
this is true in the economic aspect of home 
life. 

Here too, for responsible adults, home 
economics leads directly into questions of 
community expenditure. If educational 
expenditure can fall more lightly on one 
family by falling on all families, is it not 
natural to make inquiries as to what 
other services could be equally well met 
through socialization? Libraries, play- 
grounds, schools, water supply, and sewer- 
age have all raised the standards of the 
individual home. The extent to which 
other aspects of life can be profitably 
socialized, has still been far from ade- 
quately plumbed. But the home of the 
future must plumb these questions in the 
pursuit of its own excellence and fulfil- 
ment. 

And fourth, the home planner must 
consider the whole field of interrelation- 
ships. The home needs aerating, not only 
in the fields already mentioned, but there 
is no grist, that is not grist to the mill of 
the home. It is the paradox of home life 
that the wider open it is, the stronger and 
more enduring it is. It is the tight little 
home where tension is greatest, and where 
explosion is most probable. But where 
consultation is welcomed, where coopera- 
tion is a commonplace, where plan has 
taken the place of a narrow authority on 
one side, or drift on the other, tension is 
eased, light flows in, and happiness that 
comes from healthful activity in all fields 
of interest will surely ensue. 

The home of the future, then, is depend- 
ent on a home plan which will be related 
to the community plan, of which, how- 
ever, it will be a fertile and decisive 
factor. 
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Home Economics 


n Poland 


By 
Euphemia Torry 


Southampton, England 


N Poland, home economics is closely 

connected with the life of the country- 

side. The Polish authorities, supported 
by a great number of private institutions, 
are determined that since Poland is an 
agricultural country, the life of the coun- 
try worker shall be both prosperous and 
happy. They do not forget the second of 
these attributes. Lecturers and demon- 
sirators who tour the countryside teach- 
ing domestic science are also trained to 
organise singing classes and social clubs 
so that young farmers and peasant girls 
shall find their amusements at home and 
uot be obliged to seek them in the cities. 

The teaching of home economics is 
divided in two sections—classes and dem- 
onstrations for wives, and the teaching of 
girls in schools and colleges. The former 
gives the quickest results for the teach- 
ings are promptly put into practice, but 
educationalists realise that truly scientific 
housekeeping cannot be obtained unless 
there is a firm basis of knowledge be- 
ginning from school-days. The founda- 
tions of good housekeeping are laid dur- 
ing the last two school years (ages 13 and 
14) when Polish girls learn home book- 
keeping and house-cleaning and have to 
study digestion and food values and do a 
little cooking. Later, girls may continue 
house studies at a summer school or take 
a year’s training at a special college or 
even at the University, for a Chair of 
Domestic Science is very shortly to be 
attached to the Agricultural section of 
che University of Warsaw. 

Long before the establishment of the 
Polish Republic in 1919, women’s associa- 
tions were working hard to 
teach farmer’s wives how to 
make the best of their oppor- 
tunities. The first “Rural Do- 
mestic School” was. opened in 
1904, and by 1917 there were 35 
town schools and 16 country 
schools with a total of some 
700 pupils. After the inde- 
pendence of Poland the work 
increased much more until, in 
1929, when the Ministery of 
Public Instruction decided to 
take over the colleges, there 
were 514 domestic science col- 
leges and 43,000 pupils. It is 
interesting to note that in the 
Ministry of Public Instruction 
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Weaving class in a secondary school. 


Madame Marja Zaborowska is directress 
of the section of domestic science teaching 
and Madame Marja Morozewiczowa is di- 
rectress of the section of agricultural 
teaching. 

The study of dietetics has been brought 
forward largely owing to the influence of 
dietitians returning to liberated Poland 
after having studied the subject in Amer- 
ica. The Institute of Hygiene in War- 
saw supports the movement warmly and 
several schools of dietetics have now been 
inaugurated. 

Courses are organized by the “St. Mar- 
tin” institute at Poznan. Here doctors and 
women doctors, specially the latter, to- 
gether with special teachers, give lessons 
in hygiene, physiology, chemistry and an- 
atomy. The pupils only begin practical 
work after having been initiated into phy- 
sical chemistry and particularly the chem- 
istry of colloids, as well as being taught 
household work. 
instruction as _ re- 


rational 
They receive 
gards vitamines, mineral salts, the quali- 
ties of proteins and other fundamentals of 
hygienic feeding. They also study dietetics 
for the sick and for convalescents. 
Unfortunately these courses are rather 
summary for they usually last only six 
weeks—though theré is also a six months’ 
course. The students work seven hours 
a day, three hours of theory and four 
hours of practise. At present the courses 
are mainly frequented by Sisters of Char- 
ity who intend to be “kitchen sisters” in 


principles of 
special 





Girl students of husbandry fattening calves in the rural college 
at Miroslawice. 


hospitals and institutions. 


A more scientific school “The dietetic 
section of the Commercial and Profes- 
sional School of Inowroclaw” has just 


been opened. Here the course is for two 
years and a third year must be spent work- 
ing in a hospital, restaurant or some other 
institution. After this, posts as, for in- 
stance, dietetic advisor in some institution 
or in some consulting bureau, will be open 
to the present all the 
thirty-two places in the school are filled. 

The first year’s curriculum includes, re- 
Polish languages, 
geography, value of merchandise, chemis- 
try, hygiene, book-keeping, rational cook- 
ing and the preparation of food-stuffs. At 
feeding is 


graduates. \t 


ligion, and German 


the end of this infant 


In the second year the main sub- 


year 

taught. 

ject is dietetics for sick people. 
The Warsaw 


Cracow each have a section for the study 


nursing schools of and 


of dietetics. 


The two main training colleges for 
teachers of home economics are at War- 
saw and Cracow. Both have much the 


same program which is divided as follows. 


1. General instruction—(religion, lan- 
guage, civics, singing, gymnastics). 
(pedagogy, 


2. Professional theory 


chemistry, physics, food-values, hygiene 
and baby welfare, book-keeping and school 
administration). 

3. Practical work- 
cleaning, 


laundry, 
baking, 


(cooking, 
ironing, dressmaking, 
dairy, jam-making). 

4. Practical 
(household methods, 


teaching— 
practise 
lessons, debates, watching 
model lessons and a period of 
practical teaching). 

The work for 42 
hours a 

Chemistry 
the basis for the study of food. 


pupils 
week, 
are 


and hygiene 


Scientific teaching is given in 
well-equipped laboratories. 
Cooking is 
miniature “kitchen laboratory” 


practised in a 


with tiny utensils. 

At the Warsaw school all 
sorts of experiments are tried 
out. For instance the pupils 


now have each to visit a work- 
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A general view of the home economics kitchen in the schoo! 


at Cracow. 


ing-class family which they advise on 
matters of health and hygiene. If the 
food values of the meals provided by the 
mother are not right, the student must 
herself cook the children’s meal providing 
better foud-value but at the same or a 
lower cost. The results are reported to 
the school. 

Saby-welfare is one of the most im- 
portant subjects and the teachings are 
given in a Baby’s Welcome (free consult 
ing rooms for babies) by women doctors. 
At Cracow, on the other hand, the babies 
are brought to the college. Cracow col- 
lege specialises in the art of teaching, a 
ereat deal of time being devoted to watch- 
ing model lessons or to giving lessons in 
the presence of an expert. 

Lecturers and demonstrators for travel- 
ling round the country are trained in an 
institution belonging to the powerful or- 
ganisation of women land-owners called 
Ziemianki. Training used to be for two 
years but the demand for teachers has 
caused it to be shortened to 15 months. 
Students learn all household matters and 
also the subjects useful to farmers’ wives, 
namely poultry-keeping, gardening, dairy- 
work and so on, but they also devote a 
good deal of time to singing and social 
amusement, so that they may organise 
clubs and social entertainments. 

These travelling demonstrators are very 
active in Poland. They usually stay six 
or twelve weeks in each place. In a 
country district three mistresses will work 
together, one for out-door work (dairy, 
poultry, bee-keeping, etc.) one for cook- 
ing and laundry work and one for needie- 
work and house-cleaning 

Practical work is done in the mornings. 
Students are divided in three groups and 
work with the three mistresses in turn. 
Theory is taught in the afternoon when 
the students all together attend iectures 
on hygiene and good-management. The 
last week is devoted to an exhibition of 
the work of the pupils and social func- 
tions for the local authorities and the 
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relatives of the stu- 
dents. 

One of the most 
devoted teachers in 
Poland is Miss 
Zofja Szlezyngier, 
who is the only trav- 
elling teacher  at- 
tached to the second- 
ary school for girls 
in the mountain dis- 
trict of Spisz and 
Orawa. This teacher 
has given her whole 
life to improving 
conditions in the 
mountain villages. 
Though no longer 
young she still moves 
from village to vil- 
lage, generally 
spending one year in 
each place and giving cookery lessons, 
house-keeping hints and embroidery les- 
sons. The influence for good on the 
homes of the whole district of this one 





A lesson in baby culture in a domestic 
training college. 


woman is an inspiration to all teachers 
of Home Economics. 

Another way of reaching the remote 
parts of the country is by correspondence 
courses. The scheme was _ initiated in 
1928 and is directed 
by Madam Marya 
Karczewska and its 
success has _ been 
greater than even 
the most optimistic 
expected. A thou- 
sand students en- 
rolled the first year 
and now over 10,000 
women have  fol- 
lowed the coarse. 
There are forty les- 
sons sent two each 
week so that they 
last over the five 
months of winter 
and the cost is 35 
zlotys, (under five 
dollars}. The les- 
sons are as follows: 
1. Introduction — 





Suggested time-table for housework. 

2. House and farm—Situation, plan, 
ighting, heating, ventilating. 

3. Interior furnishing and plan of vari- 
cus rooms. 

4. House-cleaning and decorating. 

5. Clothing and values of materials. 

6. Home-dress-making. 

7. Laundry and mending. 

8. Structure and functions of the body. 

9 to 17. Food and food values with sug- 
gested menus for different circumstances 
and different people. 

18. Fattening of calves. 

19 Care of pigs. 

20. Care of poultry. 

21. Care of rabbits. 

22. Dairy-work. 

23 and 24. Vegetable garden. 

25. Flower garden. 

26. Keeping household accounts. 

27. Co-operative production. 

28. Co-operative purchases. 

29. Value of money, weights and meas- 
ures, transport and the postal system. 

30. Poland and her riches, production, 
export, etc. 

31. Motherhood. 

32. Care of the child up to one year. 

33. Education of the child. 

34. Moral education of young people. 

35. Intellectual education of young 
people. 

36. Health and sickness. 

37. Good manners at home and _ in 


o 


society. 

38. The rights of woman and her duties. 

39. Social duties. 

40. Civic duty. 

After each lesson are questions which 
the students must answer in writing and 
the success of the plan is all the more 
extraordinary because the country woman 
often had great difficulty in expressing 
herself in writing and the actual putting 
of pen tu paper is a real labour for her. 
Nevertheless most of the students perse- 
vered to the end of the course. 





Pupils in this foods class prepare a new dish without assistance 
through the aid of methodically classified directions written 


on the blackboard. 
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What Color and Why—Clothing 


Article Two in a Series of Studies of Color 


OLOR problems as applied to 

clothing are especially interesting 

because they are so individual that 
they cannot be settled by charter or dia- 
grams or axioms. The subtle human 
equation enters into the discussion in two 
ways, the preference of the individual and 
also the effect of different personalities. 
One rule holds good however—as long as 
you really dislike a color do not wear it. 
But if you think a color which you like 
is not becoming, probably something can 
be done about it. A tint or shale may be 
used instead of pure color at full strength. 
Perhaps the trouble is with the make-up. 
A face powder is a very light tint of 
some color path. See what should har- 
monize with your complexion and with 
your favorite color. This can not be 
decided by looking at a sample of fabric 
with the powder in the box, because 
make-up looks entirely different on the 
skin. Also remember that neither you 
nor your dress look exactly the same in 
daylight and electric light. So study the 
effect of both. 

One important factor in looking well 
dressed is to have the costume a_ har- 
monious whole. Try to accomplish this 
even if it means eliminating something 
you like which does not combine well with 
the ensemble. It is never wise to buy a 
color because it is advertised as fashion- 
able. To look your best is more impor- 
tant than to follow a fad. However a 
color may be made more becoming by 
using a light collar or scarf next to the 
face. Before working out color schemes 
for clothing it will be helpful to review 
the outline for the study of pure color in 
the September issue of Practical Home 
Economics. 

The most important garment in a girl’s 
or weman’s wardrobe is her coat because 
it costs the most. Usually it must not 
only go well with everything but it must 
be in service for more than one year. 
Obviously black or neutral tan or a tweed 
mixture which shows no predominating 
color, can be worn with a variety of 
dresses. The lining of the black coat 
should be black or a neutral tan. The 
tan coat should have a self tone lining. 
If the coat is a definite color, red, green, 
brown or blue, the hat may match it 
exactly or be a light tint or dark shade 
from the same color path, but it should 
not be a closely related hue which looks 
as if you tried to match it and failed. 

With a black coat use a black hat or 
one which matches the dress or matches 
the predominating color of a print fabric. 
A dark navy felt hat gives so little con- 
trast that a black hat would be preferable 
with the black coat even if the dress is 
navy. 
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By 


Katharine Lee Grable 


With a brown coat wear a hat and dress 
of the same shade or lighter in the same 
color path, or a related hue such as yel- 
low, orange, yellow red or rose. Green is 
attractive with brown. If you think of 
autumn foliage you will realize what a 
variety of interesting color combinations 
can be made with dark brown, even in- 
cluding bright red. Recently it has been 
the fashion to combine with dark brown, 
turquoise blue, a light blue of a green 
hue, or light gray. Navy blue is not in- 
teresting with dark brown. With a red 
coat any shade or tint from the same color 
path can be used but a combination of 
yellow reds with blue reds must be 
avoided. Bright red is attractive 
navy but dark red is not. Pale or dark 
yellow or pale green dresses may be svorn 
under the red coat in the evening, but 
these dresses are not 
If the hat does not match 
smart. A 


witht 


hats matching 
recommended. 
the coat a black hat 
dress, hat and accessories in gray will be 
very effective with bright red. 

If a navy blue dress and hat are to be 
worn with a navy coat they can not safely 
be matched from memory but should be 
carefully chosen together in good day- 
light. Bright red or green are effective 
with navy but the dark shades are not. 
Yellows, light grays and tans are good 
These neutral should 


will be 


with navy. colors 
be studied carefully because there is a 
wide range ef choice. 

For a spring coat there are many at- 
tractive blues which are not so practical 
for winter use. It should be remembered 
that such hues usually limit the ensemble 
to a dress which matches or is a light tint 
in the same color path or a print in 
which these predominate. 

A dark green coat looks better with a 
hat to match which may be used with a 
dress of the same color path or tan, gray 
or rose. A dark brown dress and hat are 
especially effective with it. A new, bright 
green coat may be very smart but if worn 
daily the wearer and her friends are apt 
to tire of it, before the season is over. 

A plaid or print dress may be worn 
with a hat and coat which harmonize with 
the predominating color. 

For sport clothes and country wear, 
startling color contrasts are permissible 
such as pure primary colors at full 
strength, or complementary colors of equal 
intensity, but these are not suitable in 


the city and become very tiresome in sur- 
roundings for which they are not in- 
tended. 

Evening parties give a pleasant oppor- 
tunity to wear light tints and bright 
hues which are a welcome change from 
our practical, every-day things. In select- 
ing a dress to be worn under artificial 
light it should be remembered that yellow 
light has the same effect as the addition of 
It will dull a pur- 


yellow pigment to dye. 
A pale orchid tint 


ple red and all violets. 
may be almost entirely grayed by yellow 
light. It gives a greenish hue to blue and 
intensifies yellow, orange and red and 
their tints. 

Accessories are shoes, stockings, pocket 
book and gloves. The hat is called part 
of the costume rather than an accessory. 

Black shoes and pocket book may be 
used with everything and should be 
chosen unless one can afford a variety. 
Srown may be used with everything, if 
necessary, but it is less desirable with 
black, navy and some shades of red. For 
instance we would not choose a brown of 
a yellow cast to be used with red of a 
purple cast. When it is the fashion to 
have shoes match dresses it must be re- 
membered that they are for that color 
scheme only and so add to the expense 
of the wardrobe because they do not take 
the place of staple black. 

A good tan leather pocket book is con- 
sidered as staple as black but it will not 
last as long unless it can be cleaned suc- 
Colored pocket which 
give a 


cessfully. books 


match a hat or dress pleasing 
variety if one can afford them. 
Stockings need not match the costume 
but as they are neutral shades they should 
be in the color path which harmonizes. 
Usually they tend toward brown, gray or 
yellow tan and should be combined with 
the color scheme to which these hues are 
related. We would not brown 
stockings to wear with black shoes and a 
They would be appropriate 


choose 


navy dress. 
with brown shoes and brown, yellow, tan, 
green or rose dresses. 
Samples of fabrics should be used in 
planning suitable The 
step is to decide who should wear them. 
A girl whose skin is clear with a look 
of glowing health, bright eyes and a vivid 
personality can wear almost anything she 
chooses. With a florid complexion avoid 
(Continued on page 305) 


ensembles. next 
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‘Economy in Food Selection 


By 


Jane Dale 


HE home economics teacher today 
7 is dealing with many children who 

can not possibly secure in their 
homes the sort of diet we have been ad- 
vocating for optimum nutrition. Her 
problem is to help the children and their 
families to maintain as high dietary stand- 
ards as they can while their incomes are 
at or below subsistence level. 

Some of these families are near enough 
to the immigration time of peasant for- 
bears to return easily to the traditional 
use of legumes and cereals and inexpen- 
sive vegetables. They will suffer rela- 
tively little if we can persuade them to 
retain the use of moderate amounts of 
milk and to make sure of some vitamin 
C in the diet by the use of tomatoes or 
raw carrots or raw cabbage. 

Most of our American families have 
the habit of “setting a good table,” no 
experience with minimum cost diets, 
and little skill in preparing inexpensive 
foods. Today they are inclined to make 
satisfaction of hunger their sole criterion 
in food selection. Or else they distort 
their scale of food expenditure to 
fit prejudices and fads. Some of these are 
traditional, as the idea that the wage- 
earner must have meat “to keep his 
strength up”; others are the result of the 
recent advertising campaigns of food in- 
dustries or the exploitation of health in- 
terest by less legitimate agencies. 

To aid the home economics teacher with 
her difficult task, the following teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. The 
statements regarding fundamental articles 
of diet must be understood to pertain not 
to an optimum dietary but to one for a 
level just above subsistence which will 
most economically maintain the health of 
adults and permit normal development in 
children. Ingenuity in combination of the 
foods and great care in their preparation 
will be necessary to make the diet palat- 
able day after day. Some discretion must 
be used in recommending dishes requir- 
ing long cooking. For fuel economy oven 
cooking should be planned so that the 
oven will be used to capacity and its heat 
during and after the process will reduce 
other heating expense for the family. 

The most economical diet which will 
satisfy the nutritional needs of either 
children or adults is based on milk and 
cereals. Every child and_ adolescent 
should have a pint and a half of milk 
daily, every adult at least a cup and a 
half. A great part of this milk may be 
evaporated, one half cup replacing one 
cup of fresh milk. For institutions or for 
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school cafeterias dried milk purchased in three of the day’s servings of cereals and 
bulk may be the most economical form. bread must be of dark varieties if the diet 
For adults and older children American is to yield enough vitamin B. The total 
cheese may replace part of the milk in} number of servings will depend chiefly 
the proportion of one ounce to one cup; upon energy requirement, although as 
cottage cheese, while excellent in protein scale of food expenditure rises vegetables 
value, has a lower calcium value than and fruits will be increased above the min- 


American cheddar cheese. imum allowance and will replace part of 
The most economical energy foods are _ the cereal as source of energy. 
the staple cereals, oatmeal, cornmeal, rice Cooking fats and margarines are a trifle 


and such wheat products as breakfast more expensive than packaged cereals as 
cereals, macaroni and bread. All ready- sources of energy. The calorie return 
to-serve cereals are expensive. At least (Continued on page 308) 


Protein—Grams Purchasable For One Cent 


Gms. 

Cost Grams per Scale 
Food (cents) Measure Prot. cent Units 
Eggs 26 doz. 76.0 2.9 ; 10 
Milk 11 qt. 32.2 2.9 oe 10 
Beef, lean 25 Ib. 96.6 3.9 er 13 
Potato, white 1.5 Ib. 8.2 BIO. faves 18 
Milk, evaporated 5 pt. 32.2 Ga euyaesas 21 
Cheese, American 19 lb. 130.6 Cy A MER ERO 23 
Bread, whole wheat 8 24 oz. 66.0 OM ub ee aaree ee ou 28 
Beans, lima 9 Ib. 82.1 Beas eget baa 30 
Peanut butter 14 Ib. 132.9 ) RSG 5 ee 32 
Peanuts, shelled 12 lb. 117.0 Bia os catia waes aie 33 
Beans, navy 10 lb. 102.1 Mie) © tawannd caus eee nese es 34 
Beans, lima 7.5 Ib. 82.1 IE Geet ty cee A CR ena 36 

Vitamin C Units Purchasable For One Cent 

Cost Units Scale 
Food (cents) Measure per cent Units 
Apple 3% Ib. (LORS ore er i ee 5 
Carrot 30 Ib. EO os ano sd Satna es 5 
Banana 4% Ib. Be re ete 8 Men reat ee 6 
Green pepper 24 lb. UA TE ea sere: 13 
Orange juice 10 pt. ane: (5S. cass eh a eee ab eo oe a eas 15 
Potato, white, boiled 1.5 Ib. BES aac eve ee cas Nisan seis ba 18 
Tomato, canned 12 28 oz. BE clack DA ER WS bag Peet ones 22 
Cabbage 3 lb. Me et ence ui oo seated Snicie ee Me een ese 31 
Tomato, fresh 33 Ib. ne Sob hess ran eta bya Pewbe se sats we see 45 


lron—Milligrams Purchasable For One Cent 


Cost Mgs. per Scale 
Food (cents) Measure cent Units 
Milk, evaporated 5 pt. anes 5 
Beef, lean 25 lb. Lee eee 7 
Egg 26 doz. DINO Fe stash Sina va'p Ave 8 
Beets 3.3 lb. DGS avtc coaeckaeas 8 
Rutabaga 2.5 lb. RRR nS iG eS 8 
Rhubarb 5 lb. RU a ate ce wc aig 9 
Carrots 33 Ib. ee 82 Ao skgh arses 9 
Dates 11.5 Ib. My se sR San a hb 13 
Raisins, seedless 7.5 Ib. SEE renee ta eecueensates 16 
Bread, whole wheat 8 24 oz. A, VSP tard Fee EAT WAP err ne 27 
Cabbage 2 Ib. Bee ede a teas eee eter enees 28 
Molasses 26 37 oz. SLE OR Coe Lay Po ae ARE 37 
Potato, white iS lb. ED) Sak Cd. Oe FAAS ead ee eet ESE ee 39 
Lima beans, dried 9 Ib. Pg ee vse mb 50s BE neaIeR One 44 
Lentils 10 lb. ES ae eer ret Wea inter faery 49 


Note: These charts and teaching suggestions have been prepared for the Southern District of the 
California Home Economics Association by the chairman of the Sub-committee on Foods and 
Nutrition of the Emergency Committee on Teaching Aids. 
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By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 

When a man marries his trouble begins,” 
is said to have been written of Catherine 
Howard who, following her marriage with 
Henry VIII, received pins from France 
and thus established among the ladies of 
the British court an expensive fashion, 
toward which there was a growing ten- 
dency. Whether or not pins had anything 
to do with marital difficulties leading to 
the beheading of the unfortunate queen 
we do not know. We may guess, how- 
ever, that this latest fad for milady’s 
wardrobe must have caused many domestic 
rifts, because husbands of the period were 
expected to grant their wives a separate 
allowance for the indulgence of their pas- 
sion for pins. Some husbands, it seems, 
were ungallant enough to refuse the ex- 
acted “pin money,” as the stipend for this 
feminine fandango came to be called. 
Lovers were less obdurate, however, and 
many a fair lady’s heart was reached 
through a New Year’s gift of pins. 

Pins are of great antiquity and variety. 
Although the natural thorn doubtless was 
the first pin used by primitive people, 
archaeologists have discovered many 
bronze pins among the remains of the 
Bronze Age. Gold pins, silver pins and 
pins of wood were well known to the 
Ancients. The intricate Greek and Roman 
fibulae, made of precious metals and de- 
signed with consumate skill by master 
craftsmen, illustrate the heights achieved 
by pin makers of olden days. 

As early as the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, however, pins were considered 
such an expensive luxury that many wills 
stipulated the setting aside of given sums 
of money for their purchase. In Cath- 
erine Howard’s day the best quality of 
pins, which were fashioned of brass, were 
so costly that certain enterprising manu- 
facturers bethought, themselves of making 
cheap iron wire substitutes and passing 
them off as the genuine article. Evident- 
ly the pin fraud became a serious prob- 
lem because, in 1543, a statute was passed 
entitled “An Acte for the true making of 
Pynnes,” which provided that the price of 
pins should not exceed 6s 8d a thousand 
and that “no person shall put to sale any 
pynnes but only such as shall be double 
headed, and have the heads soldered fast 
to the shank of the pynnes, well smoothed, 
the shank well shapen, the points well 
and round filed, canted and sharpened.” 

Pins, aside from their historical inter- 
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An Etruscan fibula (VI century B.C.) 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
est and their utilitarian value, are one of 
the most romantic articles which ever 
graced the top of a lady’s dressing table. 
For pins, as you may know, are possessed 
of magical qualities which makes them 
well-nigh infallible in love charms and 
luck omens, as well as in cures for sick- 

ness and disease. 


“See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck; 
See a pin and let it lie, 

All the day you'll have to cry.” 


is a ditty familiar the world over. Of 
course, as any peasant can tell you, these 
words do not apply to pins the points of 
which are toward you, for to pick them 
up will bring naught but disaster. An old 
woman from Suffolk is reported to have 
“turned back in a circle” and retraced her 
steps on a certain occasion when she was 
going from her farm to the village. When 
asked why she had done so, the aged 
dame replied: 

“I saw a pin lie on the road with its 
point towards me, and I could not go 
near it or go on because of getting bad 
luck.” 

“Pin sticking, 
always has been considered a powerful ex- 
pedient in cases of evil eye or of unre- 
quited love. One of the most interesting 
incidents of pin sticking comes from Der- 
by, England, where, on July 15th, 1873, 
Benjamin Hudson was found guilty of 
having murdered his wife and was sen- 
In the murdered 


in one form or another, 


tenced to the gallows. 
wife’s pocket book were found some pins 
and the following charm, written on a 
scrap of paper: 


“It is not these pins I mean to burn, 

But Ben mean to 
turn; 

Let him neither eat, speak, drink, nor 
comfort find, 

Till he comes to me and speaks his 


Hudson's heart I 


mind.” 


It would seem from this evidence that 
the poor woman, who evidently was des- 
perately in love with her husband, hoped 
through the pin charm to regain his wan- 
dering affections. 

In the [Vestern Times for April 28, 
1877, we find an account of how, in the 
parish of Honiton Clyst, it was common 
to use a pig’s heart pierced with thorns 
—the pins of peasant folk—as a means 









wer 


of transferring evil from the heart of the 
animal to that of who 
doubtless had cast the spell of the evil eye. 

“Mr. Chown, cooper, of the parish of 


some ill wisher 


Honiton Clyst, owns some houses,” reads 
the report, which goes on to state that, 
one of the tenants having left, the land- 
lord deemed it necessary to repair the 
house, in order to make it ready for the 
next tenant. “In carrying out the work,” 
continues the article, “the chimney had 
to be explored, and in the course of the 
operation there was found secreted a pig’s 
heart stuck all over with thorn prickles. 
This is said to be the third curiosity of 
the kind It is supposed to 
have been done by 
‘white witch,’ as a method of taking re- 


found here. 


the direction of some 


venge on the witch to whose incantations 
the party considered some mischief due, 
in the belief that the heart of the ill wish- 
er would be pierced in like manner until 
it became as pulseless as that of the pig.” 

Another 
found in 
young girls practice on holy eves such as 
ae 
for 
sweethearts. In 
vorite game consists in sticking two pins 
through a that the 
As the maidens do this, they re- 


instance of “pin sticking” is 


certain of the divination rites 
Agnes’, St. Andrew’s and the like, 

of their 
Buckinghamshire a fa- 


the purpose bewitching 


candle so wick is 
pierced. 


cite the following lines: 


“It’s not this candle alone I stick, 
But A. B.’s heart I mean to prick, 
Whether he be asleep or awake, 

I'd have him come to me and speak.” 
Various stories are related of girls 
who, having forced the appearance of their 
lovers by this charm, have lived to regret 
how 


their recourse to magic! It is told 


one man appeared, complaining bitterly 
of the tortures he had had to endure be- 
cause a girl “had been: up to some devil- 
He never would speak 
that An- 
other maiden married the man whose ap- 


ment or other.” 


to the damsel from time on. 


parition she evoked, but the union was 
filled with unhappiness. 


Pins, when dropped into wells’ or 


springs, frequently are used as love 
charms and wishing charms, to say noth- 
being a means of driving away 
fears and anxieties. Ma- 
dron Well in Cornwall is said to be lined 


with pins, deposited by persons suffering 


ing of 
The bottom of 


from various ailments of body and spirit. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Home Economics 
In Port Chester 


High School 


By 


Diane Sugarmen 


Editor’s Note: 

This intelligent interpretation of the 
meaning of a home economics course and 
its relation to other subjects in the cur- 
riculum was written by a student in the 
Port Chester High School. 


HE instituting of home economics in 

the Port Chester High School cur- 

riculum calls for an explanation of 
these greatly misunderstood courses. It 
must first be explained that General Home 
Economics, Elementary Foods, Advanced 
Foods, Elementary Clothing, Advanced 
Clothing, Home Furnishing and Planning, 
Home Management and Nursing, and 
Family Life and Child Study do not in- 
clude merely the simple mechanics of 
cooking, sewing and child training, but an 
extensive study of the subject from all 
the advanced and scientific viewpoints. 

Formerly, this was not so, but the home 
economics taught today is the outgrowth 
of many years of experimentation and re- 
vision. This revision now demands an 
added requirement which a girl must have 
to take these courses. This requirement 
is what I would term “academic founda- 
tion,” by which I mean a knowledge of 
those courses generally included in an 
academic program. 
Every one of these 
subjects is utilized in 
home economics. Let 
us consider the major 
subjects taught in this 
school, for example, 
history, science, lan- 
guages, mathematics, 
English and art. 

How are these util- 
ized in home econom- 
ics? First, consider 
General Home Eco- 
nomics wherein the 
chief aims of proper 
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The clothing laboratory in the 





A cheerful, busy group in the foods laboratory in the Port Chester 


nutrition are closely linked with chemistry. 
The simple processes of baking, cooking, 
and washing are in reality chemical re- 
actions. All the electrical appliances 
found in the home find their theory of 
invention in the physics laboratory. The 
languages of French, Spanish, and Italian 
are frequently used in the cook books. 
The principles of simple mathematics are 
used in measuring foods and reducing 
recipes. Certainly some art is involved in 
the preparation of attractive well-balanced 
meals! A weli modulated and interesting 
conversation at the table is absolutely es- 
sential for proper digestion, therefore, the 
discussion of a subject studied in an Eng- 
lish class is most apropos. 

Clothing? Again we turn to chemistry 
to test various colored materials. Bleach- 
ing, dyeing and washing are in reality 
highly scientific processes. More artistic 
work is connected with clothing and fash- 
ions than many people realize. Colors 
are not merely necessary evils. They in- 
volve a complete study of your type, your 
temperament and your complexion to ac- 
centuate your individuality. Although we 
know that the old saying “Clothing 
makes the man” is trite and hollow, a 
great deal of your success or failure in 
life depends upon the impression you 





as it is workmanlike. 


Port Chester High School is as attractive 


High School 


make at the first glance. People are con- 
sciously or unconsciously aware of the 
costumes worn by every character in a 
play. For example, if a morbid character 
were dressed in bright scarlet it would 
not bring out the morbid characteristics 
of that part which he is playing and the 
audience would be consciously or uncon- 
sciously aware of it. 

History also has its effect on clothing. 
Each period characteristically affected the 
clothing people wore. The evolution and 
revolution of clothing is extremely inter- 
esting. Arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
are used etxensively in cutting and sewing. 

Home Nursing brings into practical use 
the knowledge of the chemicals used in 
medicines. Many of the modern and ef- 
fective ways of caring for the sick are 
directly related to science. 

For these reasons, introduction of home 
economics into any high school curriculum 
does not necessarily mean an entirely new 
field of study but the utilizing of all that 
has been learned previously and its prac- 
tical application. It is the duty of every 
girl to know something about a home, 
for no matter what her place in life is, 
this knowledge will always be helpful to 
her and to others. It is a woman’s task 
to be a homemaker; to be sure it is far 
from being an easy 
one. In building that 
home the foundation 
must be dug deeply 
and solidly enough to 
weather the storms of 
many problems. We, 
the high school pupils, 
do not fully appreci- 
ate the fact that our 
whole lives, past, pres- 
ent and future, have 
been and will be af- 
fected by the kind of 
foundation ou: parents 
have made ‘or us. 
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Home Lighting 


Economy Hints 


By 


Robert W. Jeffery 


NTELLIGENT lighting is a most im- 

portant consideration in home economy. 

There are two phases of this subject 
which are of particular interest at this 
time: simple methods of increasing light- 
ing effectiveness and new ideas in the 
lighting field. 

The subject is definitely important be- 
cause good lighting will conserve vision 
and eyesight. Tests of vision in the pub- 
lic school systems and in colleges of the 
country have shown an alarming growth 
of impaired vision with age. This trerid 
can be checked by proper illumination and 
the cost of any system which does check 
it, should it be great, could be considered 
small. But the cost of good home lighting 
is only a very small percentage of the 
household budget. 

Real economy in home lighting is not 
in saving dollars and cents but it is in 
utilizing the dollar spent for lighting to 
the best advantage. Proper lighting is 
not limited to the best utilization of the 
energy purchased from the local power 
company, it includes the most advan- 
tageous use of natural daylight and sun- 
light. 

Windows should be utilized to light the 
home effectively during the day. This can 
be accomplished by obstructing as little 
of the window area as possible with 
shades, curtains, drapes, etc. Should the 
decorative treatment of the room require 
these furnishings, the ideal is to have 
light colored roller shades, light colored 


or loosely woven drapes, and loosely 
woven curtains. Whenever pos- 
sible the “Venetian” type of 


shade should be used; this shade 
will utilize the upper portion of 
the window area to light the far- 
ther regions of the room. The 
teacher can demonstrate this 
point; shade the lower half of 
the schoolroom window and note 
the quantity of light in the op- 
posite side of the room. 
Daylighting is very important, 
but the average householder is 
more concerned with artificial 
lighting since its cost is brought 
to his attention quite frequently 
by a reminder from the local 
power company. The keynote of 
economy in artificial lighting is 
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the elimination of the 
waste of power. Per- 
haps the 
waste of power comes 


greatest 


from an accumulation 
of dirt dust 
the Almost 
all fixtures are usually 


and on 


fixtures. 


dirty and particularly 
the ceiling type which 
are more difficult to reach. 
cumulation of dust, or just plain grimmy 
dirt, may account for a loss of as much as 
50% of the light produced by the lamp 
bulb. It is good economy to establish and 
maintain a 
dusting the bulbs and shades at definite 


A small ac- 


regular cleaning schedule, 


intervals and washing them in warm, 
soapy water if necessary to get them 
clean. A loss of 50% in light means that 


50% of the money spent for power is 


being thrown away. Also, it is excellent 
economy to throw away a bulb which is 
badly blackened on the inside despite the 
fact that it still gives off some light. A 
lamp during its life burns from ten to 
twenty times its 
that is, a 20c lamp will consume around 
$3.00 worth of power (this varies with the 
power rates). If it is sufficiently black- 
ened to absorb 20% of its own light it 
is economical to replace it with a new 
twenty cent lamp. 

Economy and good vision dictate the 
use of large sized bulbs. Today the price 
of a 60 watt bulb is the same as a 40 
watt bulb; likewise, the 


own cost in power— 


or even a 25 





A ten or fifteen watt lamp bulb, screwed in an outlet 
beneath the bed, gives light enough for a person to see 
around the room without being seen from outside, or 


without disturbing anyone asleep. 


A corner of a well-lighted living room. 
brackets for decoration only, and the placing of small lamps. 





Courtesy Budget Home, John Wanamaker’s. 


Note the use of wall 


price on the 100 watt is the same as the 
75 watt bulb. 
used properly, will materially improve the 
¥ ability” will eliminate 
Financial economy in the power 


The larger sized bulbs, if 


‘seeing and eye 
fatigue. 
bill can be achieved by using a lesser num- 
ber of lamps and by turning the bulbs 
off when they are not needed. This meth- 
od is really more economical than the 
use of a multiplicity of small lamps with 
the continual temptation to let them burn 
“because they consume such a little bit of 
electricity.” In addition, the multiplicity 
of small lamps in a room rarely lights 
any portion of it to a good reading 
intensity. 

The proper use of a light means the 
Glare and annoying 


The worst 


elimination of glare. 
brightnesses are disagreeable. 
case of glare is the use of a bare and 
All bulbs should 


be shaded from the eye either with an 


unshaded electric bulb. 


with a parchment 
Silk, unless lined, 
is not satisfactory generally. Shades suit- 


opal glass shade or 


shade or its imitations. 
able for almost all decorative schemes 
can be secured from neighborhood stores 
or from the electrical counters in 
the department stores or can be 
made very readily using inexpen- 
materials. Wall 
shaded 


sive brackets 
fairly 
that is 
not practical from a decorative 
standpoint, then rather 
bulbs should be 


should be with 


opaque materials or, if 
small 
the 


materials. It 


used with 


more translucent 
is very desirable to have pictures 
hung around the walls at 
level but it is quite disconcerting 


bracket 


eye 


wall 
on the wall 
looks 
glances across the room. 
convention dictates that we have 


to have a bright 
“stuck 


where 


up” just 


one when one 


Since 


(Continued on page 308) 
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New Finishes for Old Furniture 





How to Transform 


Out-of-Date Pieces 


With Paint Brush and Saw 


By 
Helen B. Ames 











NE of the most practical ways 
in which the home economics 
worker can aid the housekeeper 
is through suggestions on the making over 
of old furniture. Every home contains 
some pieces that remain eyesores because 


no one in the family knows how to re- 
novate them. Some housekeepers lack 
imagination, others are inexperienced in 
wielding the paint brush. And so these 
women continue to live with ugly fur- 
nishings which might easily be turned in- 
to beautiful ones. They look longingly 
at dainty dressing tables, graceful bureaus, 
and modern beds displayed in shops, not 
realizing the potentialities of their own 
possessions, 

A program for club groups or a course 
for high school girls might well include 
helpful ideas and basic information along 
these lines. The instruction should be 
given by actual demonstration on a few 
old pieces, and some sort of award might 
be presented to the woman or girl who 
shows the greatest amount of ingenuity 
in making over something in her own 
home. 

For the first lesson, you might trans- 
form an_ out-of-date washstand into 
a modern dressing table. Most of these 
old-timers have a towel rack and side sup- 
ports which must be removed to give the 
top a flat surface. One I saw converted 
had two doors and a wide drawer. 
These were discarded, leaving an upper 
shelf and a roomy section below which 
could easily be reached beneath the dress- 
ing table curtain. 

The piece had been stained a gloomy 
dark brown, so the old finish was taken 
off with a paint and varnish remover and 
the surface enameled apple green. Further 
on in this article, we'll go into the de- 
tails of this removal and other points on 
paint methods, but for the moment let’s 
concentrate on the general steps. When 
the paint was dry, a full-length pleated 
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skirt of green and yellow 
chintz was tacked around 
the edge of the stand on 
three sides. A small mir- 
ror, painted to match the 
finish of the dressing table, 
was hung over it, and a re- 
juvenated piano-stool com- 
pleted the ensemble. 

These archaic washstands 
can also be converted into 
attractive cabinets. I once 
saw a charming magazine stand made of 
such a relic. It was enameled black on the 
outside and the open shelf was lined with 
peacock blue enamel. The drawer was 
left in and decorated with tasseled pulls 
of the same vivid color. 

On another washstand, the doors were 
retained to torm a background for a 
large stencil pattern of flowered design. 
The piece was finished with ivory flat 
paint; the decorations combined green, 
rose, lavender and gold. You can get a 
variety of patterns at most paint stores, 
suitable for every taste and use. Bear in 
mind, when stenciling, that the paint 
should be tapped into the cut-outs, not 
brushed back and forth. 

The cabinet just described was further 
enhanced by antiquing. This was accom- 
plished by applying a clear glazing liquid 
and, while it was still wet, brushing on a 
mixture of raw and burnt umber, in ir- 
regular spots. The umber was immediate- 
ly blended with cheesecloth, giving the 
ivory paint a mellow tone. 

The door panels of this cabinet might 
have been ornamented with old prints or 
maps, instead of with stencils. Such 
decorations are more effective if var- 
nished. Varnish not only softens the 
colors but protects the prints and makes 
them washable. 

Converting a nineteenth century bureau 
into a twentieth century one, usually 
means the elimination of the glued-on 
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carvings which disfigured many of these 
pieces. The carvings may be taken off 
by slipping a thin, pointed knife beneath 
them. Clumsy brass handles should be 
unscrewed and replaced by glass or wood- 
en knobs, which can be bought at a hard- 
ware store. If the screws of the new 
attachments do not fit the old holes, plug 
the openings with putty and make new 
ones. Thé puttied spot can be hidden 
beneath a decalcomania decoration. 

Next, detach the mirror and discard 
its supports, thus turning the bureau into 
a simple chest of drawers. The framed 
mirror can then be hung on the wall. 
If the bureau has curved legs, too thin 
and high for present-day styles, you can 
improve the lines by sawing them off an 
inch or so below the curve. 

An old-style bed with a top-lofty head- 
board can be much improved by lowering 
this headpiece. Two methods are sug- 
gested: The carvings and proportions may 
be such that the headboard can be sawed 
off as it stands; or it may be better to 
substitute the footboard for the head- 
board. In the latter case, the displaced 
headboard can be cut down even with the 
counterpane and used at the foot. 

Rocking chairs can be made into straight 
chairs by removing the rockers, wooden 
seats can be upholstered, and many other 
changes can be made. 

Even modern furniture, sometimes a 

(Continued on page 306) 
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ur Vocational 
ressmaking 
ourse 


By 


Hazel Barrows 
The vocational dressmaking class hard at work. Note the 
Arsenal Technical Schools excellent equipment and arrangement of the laboratory, as well 
Indianapolis as the popularity of the service. 





HE Vocational Dressmak- 3. The student dressmaker 


ing class in Arsenal Tech- 

nical Schools is open to 
girls who have had _ three 
semesters of garment construc- 
tion in high school. The pre- 
requisite is Sewing III or 
equivalent in clothing course. 
Dressmaking I is a four period 
(forty-five minutes in one peri- 
od) two credit course. Any 
girl who wishes to perfect her 
skill may remain in this course 
three semesters, but she must 
have special permission to con- 
tinue beyond Dressmaking IT. 


then pins the pattern to- 
gether and the customer is 
called in for a fitting. 
Necessary alterations may 
be in length of dress, or 
sleeve, hip measure, bust, 
width of sleeve, neckline, 
waistline, hip line or any 
change of trimming 
After the dress is cut and 
basted together the customer ‘s 
called in for another fitting. 


The number of interviews 





; necessary for fittings from this 
The March, 1933 opening, which shows a sense of the value point on would depend upon 


of proper background, as well as an impressiv i ‘ : 
Prop: & pressive showing of the style of dress, material 


The purpose of this course is models. 

used, pattern selected, and the 

view with the stud- type of customer. 
ent dressmaker, the When the dress is completed the cus- 
procedure below is tomer has a final fitting and if everything 
followed. is satisfactory to the customer, the dress, 
1. The pattern 15 scraps, pattern and everything left from 
selected. making the dress is packed into a “Vo- 
Any desired cational Class Dressmaking” box and 


changes such given to the customer. A small charge is 
as neck line, made for making the dress, based on a 
sleeves and certain per cent of the entire cost of all 
collar, cuffs, the materials necessary to make the dress. 





etc. Each student dressmaker is required to 
2,.Measure-_ take care of three customers during the 

Here is a photograph of the first opening held by the class— ments are taken. semester. Some can accomplish more. 
in 1925. The contrast between this picture and the one above 3. Card for class The thing we try to do, is to get as 
is most interesting. record is filled much, well done, as possible. Along with 
out this work, each girl makes a lavender per- 
to train the girls for dressmakers to assist 4. The type of material is planned. cale smock, which is’ worn in the Dress- 
in shops, alteration departments, in stores a. Color making class. We have different projects 
or to develop a trade for themselves. After b. Trimming to work out, including costumes for 
the training a number of girls are placed 5. A shopping list is made includ- school programs and contests, exhibits, 

in this line of work. ing displays, and welfare work. 

This year marks the ninth year for a. Pattern, size, number, commercial Our welfare work includes some Red 
this type of Vocational Dressmaking in name Cross work, some for the Welfare Society 
the Arsenal Technical Schools. b. Amount of material calculated of the City. This semester, the head of 

Each year, the last of March, the class c. Trimming-material, belt, buckle, our Home Economics Department assisted 
has a Spring Exhibit of its work, and buttons, ete. in developing a project with the local 
class projects. The exhibit includes d. Thread Needlework Guild.* 
dresses and garments made to order for e. Fasteners, The average enrollment of this class is 
customers. The exhibit is a class project For the second interview; ten, although a number of times since the 
and is usually open two days and one 1. The customer brings all materials to class was started the enrollment has been 
evening. The school and public are in- student dressmaker seventeen. 
vited. The first Spring Opening was held 2. An accurate account of everything The girls have many opportunities while 
in 1925—a picture is shown here that con- purchased for the garment is kept training, to earn money by sewing. 
trasts it with our 1933 opening. on the class record card by the stu- ———. 

‘i * This was described in Practicat Home Eco- 

When the customer has the first inter- dent dressmaker nomics for June. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Jessie M. Wall 


City Supervisor Home Economics Education 
Olean, New York 


Miss Wall received her training in home economics at Me- 
chanics Institute and the University of Rochester in New 
York State and in addition has taken extension courses at 
Teachers’ College in Buffalo, New York, at Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, New York, and in Ohio at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Six years of her early teaching experience were obtained 
at the famous school founded by Martha Berry at Mount 
Berry in Georgia where she helped organize the Homemaking 
Department and subsequently served as its head. 

In 1920 she went to Olean, New York, as teacher of home 
economics and was so successful that six years later she was 
appointed the first City Supervisor in Home Economics Edu- 
cation in that city, a position she still holds. 

Miss Wall's interest in progressive home economics is shown 
in her work in Olean. 

During the time she has been in Olean she has organized 
a lunch room in the high school and developed a nutrition 
program that functions throughout the elemeiutary school. A 
firm believer in home .-onomics for boys as well as girls, she 
has developed an extensive program for boys in the city 
schools. 

Miss Wall’s personality, as well as her record, has made her 
one of the outstanding city supervisors in the state. She is a 
member of the American Home Economics Association, a 
charter member of the Allegheny, Cattarangus County, Home 
Economics Association and has been chairman of the latter 
since 1926. 
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Ivol Octa Spafford 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
Alabama 


Miss Spafford came to her present position as State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education for Alabama from a 
broad teaching and educational background. Born and brought 
up in Ohio, she received her education in the schools of that 
state, and taught there from 1907 to 1910. She then went to 
Michigan State Teachers’ College for the degree B. Pd. 

Following this training, Miss Spafford taught home eco- 
nomics in the high school and to adult groups in Columbia 
City, Indiana, from 1913 to 1917. There followed a year at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, for a B. S., and in 
1919 she went to Alabama in her present position. In 1926 
she took her M. A., also at Teachers’ College, and during the 
year 1930-31 she studied at Ohio State University. 

In 1927-28 she spent one year’s leave as a Field Agent for 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. She acted as 
part-time head of the Department of Home Economics at 
Alabama State College (1928-29) 

This wide experience in the various fields of home eco- 
nomics work has fitted her admirably for the work of a state 
supervisor and for the planning of the course of study used 
in Alabama home economics departments. 

Miss Spafford has been active in professional organizations. 
She is a member of the National Education Association, the 
American Home Economics Association, and the American 
Vocational Association. She is a member of the Alabama 
Education Association; of the Alabama Home Economics As- 
sociation, of which she was president for the year 1924-25; 
and of the Alabama Vocational Association, of which she 
served as president for the years 1923-24 and 1927-28. Miss 
Spafford also acted as chairman of the National Association 
of Supervisors of Home Economics in 193]. 
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The Lunchroom: 


An Undeveloped Natural Resource 


HE lunchroom in the school has a 
two-fold purpose: . 

1. To provide a nutritious lunch 
for children and teachers at a nominal 
cost. 

2. To serve as a potential source of 
splendid health teaching. 

So much of our health 
teaching pertains to knowl- 
edge, habits and skills which 
are of use for out-of-school 
life in the home and com- 
munity. When we fail to 
avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity at hand for teaching 
with practice as is afforded 
by the school lunchroom, we 
are leaving untouched one of 
our best resources for func- 
tional health teaching. Much 
of ‘our health teaching can 
and should be made to center 
around the selection and eat- 
ing of a good, nutritious 
lunch. Certain it is that this 
is one thing most of us will 
have to do for a large part of 
our lives. A casual giance at 
the tray of the average adult 
indicates little comprehension 
of dietary essentials, showing 
either no teaching no 
carry-over of teaching of this 
essential knowledge—or should we call it 
skill? 

Work on the choice of a good lunch 
was instituted in the fourth grade of 
the Peabody Demonstration School last 
year as an outgrowth of the study of 
Greek life: How can we make our own 
bodies strong and beautiful? This was 
followed by intensive work in checking 
of lunches and a consequent improve- 
ment in the choice of lunches. 


or 


These results interested the admin- 
istrative officers so much that a request 
was made that the nuirition work should 
be the starting point for this year’s 
health work. The following letter was 
sent to the elementary teachers: 

Dear Teachers: 

As so many of the parents have ex- 
pressed an interest in the lunches chosen 
by the children in the school, it has 
seemed a desirable thing to center the 
first of our health teaching around a 
nutrition program. In the work in nu- 
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By 


Lewis, 


Edna M.A., 


Peabody Demonstration School, 


R.N. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





The four rats used in this work, illustrating the effect of their 
diets. 


trition, we have more concrete material 
than in most of our other health teach- 
ing. And since “To Grow Up” is a uni- 
versal desire of the child, this will go far 
in motivating all of the health work. 

The plans as outlined will fit in well 
with your programs and will entail but 
little extra work for you: 

1. The weighing and measuring pro- 
gram—to be carried on as formerly. 

2. Recording these weights and 
heights on individual graphs as well as 
on the customary growth charts. This 
will give the child opportunity to watch 
his growth and development. At the 
end of the year, these graphs can be 
sent home with the child, thus inter- 
esting the parents farther in the project. 

3. Each teacher will be asked to go 
with her children to the cafeteria and 
check the lunches chosen. Cards from 
the National Dairy Council stating 
“You have an ‘A’ lunch,” will be given 
the teacher in advance so she may place 
the card on the tray of the pupil who 


chooses a “good” lunch. These cards are 
to be collected when the children return 
to the room and some record made of 
the number who have received cards. We 
want to keep a record of the results of this 
work in each room so that any improve- 


ment in the choice of lunches can be 
shown. 

4. The “A” lunch standard 
will be: 


a. One-half pint of milk or 
two foods containing that 
much milk. 

b. A serving of a fruit or 
vegetable other than po- 
tatoes. 

c. Two servings of a sub- 
stantial food. 

5. Menus will be sent to 
each room in advance so that 
the discussion of choosing an 
“A” lunch will be done in the 
classroom before going to the 
lunchroom. 
be placed on the wise use of 


Emphasis should 


money to be spent, whether it 
is five or twenty-five cents. 
6. The cafeteria director is 


planning to serve a fifteen 
cent lunch which will make 
easier the choice of an “A” 


lunch. This will consist of : 
Milk or cream soup 
A green vegetable or a fruit 


A starchy vegetable or meat or 
meat substitute 
A bread and butter sandwich 
7. Material will be sent to each 
teacher at stated intervals on the sub- 


ject of nutrition. This will be on teach- 
er-level and suggestive only. 

8. A letter will be sent the parents ex- 
plaining our project and asking their 
co-operation.” 

The of the 
splendid results when used last year, but 


checking lunches gave 
we noticed that the carry-over this year 
was not as great as we had hoped it 
would be. This made wonder if 
health teaching in the classroom at the 
the 


would 


us 


same time lunches being 
checked make the 
derstand why we felt that “A” lunches 
for their general 
We thought that 
to the 


more the 


were 
children un- 


were so necessary 
health and well-being. 
rats might 
understand 


that food 


white help make 


children clearly 


their 
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importance played in 





lives. The proposal that 
white rats be used to prove 
our theories about an “A” 
lunch met with instant en- 
thusiasm. The fourth grade 
children immediately asked 
to sponsor the project. Be- 
cause of this, the most in- 
tensive work was done in 
the fourth grade, even 
though the children of all 
of the the grades from the 
kindergarten to. the 
twelfth have watched the 
experiment with keen inter- 
est. 

Miss Reed, from - the 
Nashville Dairy Council, 
gave us four pairs of white 
rats, four weeks old. It was 
decided, through pupil dis- G 
cussion, that the diets for Kj 
the rats should answer the 
four most prominent prob- 
lems among our school 
group: 

1. Is an “A” lunch most 
desirable one for strength, 
energy and growth? 

2. Is milk essential in the 
diet ? 

3. What do fruits and vegetables do 
for one? 

4. Is a candy bar an adequate substi- 
tute for good lunch? 

Following are the diets fed: 
Cage I. Grade “A” Lunch 

1. Milk 

2. Vegetables 

3. Substantial foods 

Meat 

Potatoes 

Whole wheat bread 

Small amount of sugar 

Cage II. “No Milk” Lunch 
1. Vegetables 
2. Substantial foods 

Meat 

Potatoes 

Whole wheat bread 

Small amount of sugar 
Cage III. “No Vegetable” Lunch 


1. Milk 

2. Substantial foods 
Meat 
Potatoes 


Whole wheat bread 
Small amount of sugar 
Cage IV. “Candy Bar” Lunch 
1. Large amount of sugar 
Meat 
Potatoes 
Whole wheat bread 
All the children of the elementary 
school were shown the rats when 
the experiment was started. Allowing 
the children to weigh the rats sat- 
isfied them that they were all start- 
ing with an equal chance, since they 
weighed approximately the same. Initial 
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GRAPH I. WEIGHT CURVES FOR WHITE RATS 
CAGE I. GRADE "A" LUNCH 


=~---=---Indicates Change of Diets 
Note: At the end of the 7th week of the experiment, a 


Lunch was given to Cage I and an "A" Lunch was given to Cages ITI, 


III and Iv. 


weighing of the rats gave rise to such 
practical problems as: 

What is the unit of measurement for 
weighing rats? What is a gram? How 
many grams are there in a pound? 

Why should the rats be weighed weekly ? 

How should the weight record of the 
rats be kept? Could their weight graphs 
be like our own? 

Graphs were kept for each rat. The 
pupils showed keen interest in watching 
the variations that resulted. Chart I 
shows the results of the experiment in 
terms of gain in weight. Graphs for 
both male and female are given. Al- 
though the pictures and X-rays taken 
were of the male rats, the male in Cage 
III, “No vegetable” lunch, does not show 
as typically the result of a no vegetable 
diet as the female. The differences be- 
tween Cages I and IV are more pro- 
nounced, however. At each weighing 
careful note was made of the general 
condition of all the rats. The strong 
contrast in general activity, appearance 
of fur, eyes, the shape of the jaws and 
the disposition of the rats in Cages I 
and IV was indeed an object lesson to 
the children, and seemed to be a most 
effective way in which this subject- 
matter could have been taught. 

In order to show that all the differ- 
ences due to the food eaten cannot be 
shown externally: that is, by watching 
the rate of growth and outward appear- 
ance, X-ray pictures were made of the 
rats. The difference in the bony devel- 
opment proved to be of much interest to 
the children. At the end of the seventh 
week, at which time the X-ray pictures 
were taken, the diets were changed. The 





CAGE III. "NO VEGETABLE" LUNCH 
CAGE II."NO MILK" LUNCH CAGE IV. "CANDY BAR" LUNCH 


Les rats receiving the lunches 
not meeting the “A” lunch 
requirements were changed 
to an “A” lunch diet and 
the “A” lunch rats received 
the “Candy Bar” lunch. 
Again the children actually 
saw that the rats that were 
receiving the “A” lunch im- 
proved in appearance and 
growth while the rats that 
were changed to the “Candy 
Bar“ lunch did not maintain 
the good health standards 
they formerly had attained. 

Results of the project 
seem to be four-fold: Im- 
provement in lunch choices ; 
gain in weight for children; 
educational outcomes; en- 
listment of community in- 


terest. 


Choices. 


a 8 9 


"Candy Bar" 


the various grades. 
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GRAPII II PERCENT OF "GOOD" LUNCHES CHOSEN IN CAFZTEKIA 


II. Gain in Weight. Sixteen children 
in the fourth grade, who were weighed 


two months before the teaching unit and 


experiment were started and for the 


two months since, show the remarkable 
gain shown by Graph III. The con- 
clusion drawn from this graph, in terms 
of the child was: “Our growth as a class 
during the past two months’ time, we 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


I. Improvement in Lunch 
Unfortunately 
there was no check made of 
lunch choices before the ex- 
periment was started, but 
the choices of fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades with a 
seventy-two per cent of 
good lunches as compared with Junior 
and Senior High School choices with only 
a twenty-five per cent good lunches an] 
where no intensive work with lunches was 
made, indicates the difference to be due to 
the nutrition teaching in the lower grades, 
The teachers of these grades, who su- 
pervise the lunch choices, also remark 
the improvement in choices made by 
their children. Graph II shows con- 
cretely the “A” lunch choice made by 
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believe to be mostly due to the fact that 
we have been paying more attention to 
what we eat than we ever did before. 
We think that an ‘A’ lunch pays.” 

III. Educational Outcomes. In order 
that the unit would not be an isolated 
problem, the work was made an integral 
part of the school program by the 
teacher. The making of graphs, study of 
the gram, its relation to ounces and 
pounds, comparing the age span of the 
rats with that of human beings, etc., 
made excellent practical problems to 
solve in arithmetic. For the language 
work, the children wrote stories of the 
project, developing them on this outline: 


I. An “A” Lunch 
1. What an “A” lunch is 
2. Why the body needs a balanced 

diet 

3. Watching our own lunches 

II. Why We Chose Rats 
1. Eat same foods as human beings 
2. Live thirty times as fast as we do 
3. Cleanly and easy to care for 


III. How to Handle Rats 
1. Keeping them calm 
2. How to pick them up 
3. How to hold them 


IV. Experimenting and Results. 
1. Making the cages 
2. Marking, weighing and putting 
in pairs 
3. Diets to be used in different cages 
4. Keeping graphs 
5. Results 
The same idea was carried out in the 
art work: The children made up slogais 
which they illustrated with originality. 


IV. Enlistment of Community Inter- 
est. Because the children were so inter- 
ested in taeir project, they asked to tell 
about it and to show the rats to as many 
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We reproduce here two 
of the x-ray photographs 
taken of the rats at the 
end of the seventh week 
of the experiment, just 


before the diets were 
changed. At left is the 
photograph of the rat fed 
a candy bar lunch, at 
right, the rat fed an ‘“‘A” 
lunch. . The difference in 
size and development is 
strikingly 


even more 


shown than on the graph. 
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GRAPH III. WEIGHT GRAPH FOR FOURTH GRADE 


people as possible. Consequently ar- 
rangements were made to show the rats 
in one of the downtown stores on one 
of the main streets. Attractive posters 
explaining the experiment together with 
the weight graphs were shown for two 
days with the rats. The interest created 
in the downtown crowds was remark- 
able. Checks made at various times of 
the day and evening showed a crowd al- 
ways at the window—not only looking 
at the rats but reading all the material. 
A second opportunity to tell others 
about the project came through a feature 
article published in the Sunday paper. 
Pictures of the rats and of the children 
displaying the rats were published to- 
gether with the story of the project, 
largely in the words of a composition 
written by one of the pupils, 
Opportunity was given to present the 
project to the Peabody College Assem- 
bly. The class took charge of the pro- 

















the already 


outline 


gram, following 
worked out in the language class. This 
same program the 


elementary school asembly and the sec- 


was also given for 
ondary assembly, including the Govern- 
ment reel, “Food Makes the Difference.” 

Best of all the 
the parents and their sincere apprecia- 
tion of what the experiment has meant 
to the children. Many parents 
said that their children are really taking 
the question of eating properly to heart. 
The Grade “A” lunch and “Candy Bar” 
lunch rats shown at 
P. T. A.’s; almost the entire group re- 
marked that they had never realized the 


has been interest of 


have 


were one of the 


important part feeding played in life. The 
comment of the Principal on the project 
was, “It is the practical bit of 
teaching I have seen in a long time. If 
we as educators were to talk a little less 


most 


and actually demonstrate our theories, 
we all would be better off.” 

We are ready now to build a truly 
educational program around the lunch- 
room. We demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of children, parents, 
teachers and community at large that 
food truly makes a difference. Plans are 
being made to include nutrition units in 
the secondary school. And the challenge 


have 


given secondary pupils has aroused in 
them the 
average of one out of four choosing a 
“good” lunch; elementary pupils hope to 
stop nothing short of one hundred per 
cent good lunches. In the 
dental work’ which is being done and the 
good posture drive which is on, we are 
pointing back to the fundamental need 
for good nutrition as one of the basic 
needs for all physical well being. Our 
lunchroom is beginning to come into its 


determination to better an 


intensive 


own as one of the most important of 
educational tools. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. I have never noticed on your cafe- 
teria menus, the inclusion of uncooked 
cereals, or cereal porridge. My children 
are particularly fond of these foods and it 
would simplify their lunch problem if 
these foods were a part of the school 
lunch. 


..Ans. This is an excellent suggestion. 
We do serve crackers and milk but it will 
be a very simple matter to add uncooked 
cereals with cream, or oatmeal, boiled 
rice, particularly if a fruit, such as sliced 
bananas, raisins, dates, etc., be added. 


5. What is the real reason for for- 
bidding tea and coffee in the school lunch 
room when practically all of the students 
drink them at home. 

Ans. Is it a fact that “practically all 
of the students drink them at home?” 
Are there not many homes in which 
neither tea nor coffee are ever served to 
the children? Is it not better to serve 
liquids which have nutritional value? 
Should it not be a substitution rather 
than a ban? In Belgium, after the war, 
it was found that there was very little 
malnutrition among the children who 
had been given milk with a very little 
coffee added as flavoring, this making it 
more acceptable to these children. 


QO. How can I make our school lunch 
room more popular? Many of the stud- 
ents prefer to go to the corner store or 
the street carts to eating the wholesome 
food prepared in the lunch room. 


Ans. Make your lunchroom as attrac- 
tive as possible enlisting the help of the 
manual training and home economics de- 
partments in the project. Plan to meet 
the corner store competition by catering 
to some extent, to the students likes and 
dislikes; by serving attractive combina- 
tions and silencing too much talk of the 
“wholesomeness” of the food. High 
school students being what they are, you 
will get better results by concentrating on 
an “appetite appeal” campaign, serving, of 
course, wholesome and nutritious foods. 

Remember that the 
the counters has a definite effect upon the 
sale of food and the appearance of the 
lunchroom. Orderliness and neatness of 
food dishes, cleanliness of the counter, 
together with an adequate food supply 
need constant watching on the part of the 
helper assigned to a particular counter. 


attractiveness of 


The counters must be as well arranged 
and as well supplied with food for the 
last service as when they were set up for 
the first service. 

Avoid having empty cartons, boxes and 
papers around the counter. These should 
be placed at once in the cans or other 
receptacles provided for their disposal. 

Any liquid or food spilled on the coun- 
ter should be wiped up immediately. 
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The Food Value of the Date 


Some indication of the nutritive value 
of the date is gained from its history. 
As a fruit it is unique in the part it has 
played as the principal component in the 
diet of a numerous people. The date pro- 
ducing countries of the Orient and north- 
ern Africa have long accepted it in place 
of the cereals that furnish the chief food 
for most races. 

In the United States the per capita 
consumption is close to half a pound and 
the total imports each year amount to 
54,000,000 pounds. Domestic production in 
California and Arizona amounts to more 
than 3,000,000 pounds. 

The composition of the date differs in 
the various types, but of these the Hal- 
lowi and Sayer, both imported, are by far 
the most important and these are char- 
acterized by a rich mineral content and 
high nutritive value. 

Samples of Hallowi and Sayer dates 
reecntly analyzed by M. M. Cleveland 
and C. R. Fellers at Massachusetts State 
College, showed a high percentage of car- 
bohydrates—about .75 per cent—which 
give the date an energy value of about 
1420 calories per pound. In this respect 
they are practically on a par with figs 
and raisins, but stand higher’ than 
prunes. 

No sucrose at all was found in the 
Hallowi type and the amount in the Sayer 
variety was negligible. These dates, in 
contrast to the American grown Deglet 
Noor, which has a high sucrose content, 
come into maturity with all, or practically 
all, of their sugar in the invert form. 

The percentage of protein is low, about 
two per cent. In the countries where the 
date is the main part of the daily menu 
a dietary balance is unwittingly obtained 
by the traditional drinking of milk along 
with them. 

The ash content, about 2 per cent, is 
two or three times as high as in most 
foods that yield an alkaline ash. Other 
dried fruits, like prunes and raisins, have 
an amount of ash that compares well with 
that of dates, but it must be remembered 
that dates, in their manner of use, are 
more in the class of fresh than of dried 
fruits. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
ash is the large proportion of potash. 
Calcium, the mineral most often deficient 
in common foods, is present in consider- 
able amount and phosphorous, also in- 
sufficiently supplied in most foods, is pres- 
ent to the extent of from 7 to 10 per 
cent. 

The alkalinity of the ash is high be- 
cause of the large proportion of potash. 
By comparison, it is less than in spinach, 
raisins and dried beans, but much higher 
than in lettuce, potatoes, tomatoes, or- 
anges, lemons or apples. 

The moisture content of Hallowi and 
Sayer dates is between 17 and 20 per cent, 





when they are properly marketed. Care- 
less storage may decrease it considerably 
but as the date dries out the dextrose 
crystallizes and acts as an automatic safe- 
guard, since sugared dates are considered 


inferior by the public. The normal mois- 
ture content is sufficiently low to make 
the fruit keep well because the high dex- 
trose concentration inhibits the growth of 
micro-organisms. 

The composition of the date places it 
high among the energy and mineral-sup- 
plying foods. The ash, in addition to 
minerals already mentioned, also contains 
iron, magnesium, sodium, sulphur, man- 
ganese, chlorine, copper, aluminum and 
silicon, 


School Lunches at 
Hammonton, Ohio 


By Gertrude Hobbs 


The home economics course is an elec- 
tive one or_two year course. The period 
before lunch is left free for clubs, con- 
ferences, and assembly programs. 

For six years ,the home economics girls 
have served a hot supplementary lunch 
during the cold winter months. 

The girls are divided into groups of 
four, each group consisting of two first 
year and two second year students. Each 
group has charge of the lunch for one 
week. They report one hour before 
school opens in the morning to prepare the 
soup, cocoa, and some wholesome milk or 
fruit dessert. In the free period preced- 
ing the noon hour, they prepare the kitch- 
en for cafeteria service. Piles of dishes, 
silver, and trays are placed on desks; des- 
serts are served; cream is whipped; milk 
is added to the partially prepared soup 
and cocoa, 

At noon, the committee serve the foods 
they have prepared and the student patrons 
carry the food on trays to the class rooms 
across the hall. After eating, they return 
the trays with soiled dishes to the kitchen. 

The price of cocoa is three cents; cream 
soup is four cents; and desserts vary from 
three to five cents. Occasionally we have 
a meat platter luncheon which sells for 
ten cents. This is prepared during the 
class period by the second year class. 

The student dishwasher are given free 
lunch and fifteen cents a day, while the 
head dishwasher, who hires the girls and 
sees to it that the kitchen and classrooms 
are in good order for a one o'clock class, 
gets twenty cents a day and lunch. 

The student book keeper banks the 
money and pays all bills by check. The 
money taken in and the order slips of the 
students are balanced each day. 

Our clientele varies from sixty to nine- 
ty students a day. 

This year, we bought several large uten- 
sils for lunch room work and gave our- 
selves and an approved list of high school 
boys a delightful dance. We still have a 
bank account of forty dollars. 
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.. yet only 
2¢ worth of ROYAL 


IVE a new slant to your next class lesson 
on biscuits... 
Figure out with your pupils how much each 
ingredient in the recipe amounts to—the flour, 
milk, shortening. 

Then show them what a small amount of 
baking powder is needed—only 4 teaspoons. 

When you come to check the cost you'll find 
that the Royal Baking Powder used amounts 
to only 2¢ worth! 

And just stop to think what you get for 
that small sum! Sweet and delicate flavor— 
with no after-taste .. . extra lightness .. . and 
the unequaled wholesomeness of a fine Cream 
of Tartar baking powder. 

Cream of Tartar—that’s what makes Royal 
so different from ordinary baking powders. 
This pure fruit product from ripe grapes is the 
finest baking powder ingredient. No wonder 
Royal has been the standard of quality for 
more than 60 years. ; 

Be sure to use Royal in your class work. 
And point out to your pupils that for fine 
home baking it always pays to use the very 
best— Royal Baking Powder. 

® 
FREE— New edition of the famous ROYAL COOK 
BOOK—it contains many delicious new recipes pre- 
pared especially for use with Royal. Send the cou- 
pon today. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER « PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 169, 691 Washington Street * New York City «+ New York 


Please send me free. _copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use 
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Do You Know— 


There is Nothing New 
About Fancy Gloves 
By 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


Gloves in one form or another have 
been in use since the dark ages, and with 
them, as with everything else, it seems, 
there is nothing new under the sun. At 
least, that is the logical reaction to the 
fact that archeologists found in the tomb 
of king Tutank-Amen in Egypt, a pair of 
linen gloves not unlike those we are wear- 
ing this summer, except that they were 
more crudely shaped and, of course, made 
by hand. 

Sheepskin and deerskin gloves, sewn 
with leather thread, have been found in 
the homes of cave-men, preserved through 
countless centuries, so that the origin of 
protective covering for the hand is lost 
in pre-historic times. Probably the earli- 
est form of glove was simply a strip of 
material or hide that was fastened around 
the hand, perhaps covering the fingers 
like a mitten, perhaps stopping at the 
knuckles. 

In very early Greece, gloves had become 
a protection from scratches on tender skin, 
as well as a defense against cold. Homer 
speaks of them in this connection, and 
by the sixth century, they had become part 
of the normal equipment of fine gentle- 
men, and in Roman times, even the 
laborers wore them. 

Like most of the nicer points of life, 
the use of gloves by the common people 
disappeared in the Middle Ages. Kings 
and churchmen wore mittens, elaborately 
decorated and costly; fine ladies pos- 
sessed gloves which they wore, or gave to 
their cavaliers to wear on sleeve or helmet 
as a badge of good luck and devotion; 
priests adopted white gloves for use dur- 
ing sacred ceremonies, as a symbol of 
purity; but otherwise gloves were un- 
heard of. 

Extreme fashions in gloves arose dur- 
ing this period, so that one writer re- 
marks about gloves which were too long 
and wide for their wearer to have the use 
of his hands. This fashion persisted 
through Elizabethan days, as the accom- 
panying illustration shows. It must have 
been such gloves as these that Queen 
Elizabeth received from her devoted cour- 
tiers on Christmas and on her birthday 
when she encouraged them to vie with one 
another in making exquisite and costly 
presents. 

The fashion of scenting gloves grew 
up about this time, and remained popular 
until fairly recently. In the eighteenth 
century, gloves were made of kid pre- 
pared with violet powder, and the fine 
gloves and lace mits of our ancestors were 
always laid away with sachets. 
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These sixteenth century English gloves, from the collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, will repay close examination. Note the embroidery 
on the cuffs—especially the weeping eyes on the glove at right. 


In America, gloves were essential to 
the rude work of a pioneer country, and 
were made at home of heavy leather. In 
settled communities, more delicate gloves 
were soon in use, following the fashion 
of Europe. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, with the introduction of 
the sewing machine, glove making left the 
home for the factory, and we have the 
first of the modern, shapely gloves such 
as we wear today. 


Gingerbread Was a Favorite 
With the Ancients? 
By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Rhodes did not owe all its glory to 
the mighty Colossus, neither did pilgrims 
from distant lands go thither solely to 
worship at its stately shrines and offer 
libations on the altars of its native deities. 
True it was that incense ascended from 
the temples of the ancient Rhodesian 
gods, but an even sweeter odor rose from 
the abodes of men. It was the irresistible 
smell of spice and sweet honey—of deli- 
cately browning gingerbread—which made 
Rhodes famous more than twenty cen- 
turies ago. Wonders cease, temples 
crumble and the old gods pass away, but 
gingerbread, the favorite pastry of the 
Ancients, has remained throughout the 


centuries a favorite cake among folk of 
almost every land. 

Chaucer knew about gingerbread. In 
1383 he mentions this delicacy with the 
words “. . . they sette hym Roial spicerye 
and gyngebreed.” Shakespeare evidently 
regarded gingerbread as the dainty of 
dainties. “An’ I had one penny in the 
world,” he declares generously in Love’s 
Labor Lost, “thou shouldst have it to buy 
gingerbread.” 

Of course, gingerbread of the early 
days differed a good deal from the pres- 
ent day product. Honey took the place of 
sugar, whereas a miscellaneous sprinkling 
of various condiments was substituted for 
the ginger considered so essential a part 
of its modern flavoring. In 1430 we find 
a quaint “gyngerbrede” recipe, which 
directs the use of “a quart of safroun 
powder, Pepir and_ gratyed  Brede.” 
Ginger evidently was entirely lacking in 
fifteenth century formulas. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, we come across 
old household manuscripts which recom- 
mend the use of “one ounce and half 
ginger,” and treacle instead of the honey, 
which was known in earlier times. 

“Take 2 quarts of fine flower,’ says a 
recipe of this period, “%4 pound powdered 
sugar, one ounce and a half ginger, two 
Do. Coriander, two Do. Carraway Seeds; 
Beat and sift all; a little orange peef 
grated and candied citron, with a little 
candied Orange or Lemon if you chuse 
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it; two pounds and half of treacle, half 
pound of Butter to be rubbed into the 
flower; a quarter of a pint of milk; all 
the dry ingrediients being first mixt with 
the flower; then take the milk, butter and 
treacle, and work the whole to a paste, 
put some whole carraway seeds, and 
prick the top of each cake with ye white 
of an egg. Bake then in a pretty quick 


oven.” 
During the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, gingerbread was 


considered the gift par excellence. It was 
customary to bake this cake in symbolic 
molds, which varied in character, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they were 


intended. It was usual to present ginger- 
bread at christenings, weddings, and 
funerals. Often the cakes were given by 


artisans to their patrons, or by young 
people to the aged. They were regarded 
as gifts of honor, symbols of welcome, 
and marks of respect. Gingerbreads of 
honor were immense affairs, weighing a 
hundred and fifty pounds or more, and 
decorated with amusing and_ intricate 
designs. 

History records that at the birth of 
Peter the Great more than a hundred 
and twenty gingerbreads and other sweet 
dishes were presented to the Czar as a 
sign of welcome to the royal infant. One 
cake was a brave representation of the 
Kremlin, with its turrets and_ soldiery; 
another showed the double headed eagle, 
a third the arms of the city of Moscow 
and still others the forms of ducks, par- 
rots and eagles. 

The gingerbread men 
which dangle so temptingly from modern 
Christmas trees, probably are quaint sur- 
vivals of human and animal sacrifices 
once offered to the god of the winter sol- 
stice. In olden days these cakes, deco- 
rated either with gold- or Dutch-leaf, 
were sold extensively at fairs in differ- 
ent European cities. “To take the gilt 
off the gingerbread,” meaning to destroy 
the illusion, is a saying pertinent to the 
fashioning of these gaudy cakes, which 
delighted both grown-ups and children. 

In our own country, in the gay days 
when Dolly Madison ruled the White 
House, “soft gingerbread,” made with 
good New Orleans molasses, “one table- 
spoon ground ginger, 
ground cinnamon and one cup hot water,” 
was a prime favorite on the President’s 


table. 


and animals, 


one tablespoon 


Human taste, after all, changes but 
little in the course of the centuries. The 
cake that pleased the palates of the 


Ancients, inspired the poets of early days, 
graced the gift chambers of kings, and 
honored the White House board, still is 
a favorite among rich and poor. Were 
present day home economics classes to be 
deprived of gingerbread, American boys 
and girls would be cheated of a part of 
the mystery and romance which makes 
modern cake baking a high adventure 
and modern cake eating a rite! 
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Personals 


Margaret Edwards, formerly director 
of the School of Home Economics at 
Alabama College, has recently been ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of Home 
Economics ‘at the Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro. 


Druzilla Kent, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in Arkan- 
sas, the summer in Denmark 
studying homemaking problems, adult 


education, and the rural life of the peo- 


spent 





Booklet brings last word 


on dietetic discoveries 


VERY RECENTLY a review of the 
contributions which the banana makes 
to the diet has been published from 
the laboratory of a famous eastern 
university under the title of “The 
Nutritive Value of the Banana.” 

Following are a few of the authenti- 
cated facts set forth in this report, 
which justify the banana’s claim to 
nutritional values: 

It is a good source of quick energy, 
owing to its high content of easily assim- 
ilable sugars, and provides an excellent 
means of fatigue recovery. 

The low content of protein in the fresh 
pulp makes it an excellent means of in- 
creasing caloric value in diets without 
increasing protein intake (as in nephritic 
diets). The protein present is of good 
quality. 

The banana appears to have the ability 
to stimulate the intestinal growth of the 


ple in that country. On her return in 
September she will study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during 
the winter. 





Marion Sawyer, formerly Director of 


Home Economics for the Kelvinator 
Sales Corporation, is now Director of 
the Detroit Free Press Home Eco- 


nomics Institute, where she will be busy 
writing daily food and equipment arti- 
demonstrations _ before 


and 


giving 
club 


cles, 


church, various women’s 


groups, and establishing an advisory bu- 
which 
readers. 


reau will serve the newspaper 





New 


RESEARCHES 
place 


BANANAS 
HIGH on the 


DIET LIST 





gram-positive aciduric types and to com- 
bat the development of the colon forms. 

Its mildly laxative action is shown by 
its effect on the volume of the stools. 

It has an alkaline reaction and the 
ability to correct acidosis due to the acid 
diets. 

The banana appears to have the power 
to increase the utilization of lime when 
fed with other sources of this bone and 


tooth building element. 


Copies of booklet containing summary of 


this report will be mailed, on request. 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


33 o 
Fruit Dispatch Co., Home Economics Dept., 
Pier 3, N. R., New York City. 

Please send, gratis, booklet containing sum- 
mary of “The Nutritive Value of the Banana,” the 
latest report on banana researches, 
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Coming Meetings 


October 9-12—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association promises 
to be an interesting one. The program 
gives due attention to the Century of 
Progress with at least three speakers 
devoting their time to it, “Art and the 
Century of Progress” will be discussed 
by Mr. Chauncey McCormick,  vice- 
president of the Art Institute and chair- 
man of the Committee of Fine Arts of 
the Century of Progress, while Louis 


Skidmore, assistant to the general man- 


ager in charge of the Architectural Sec- 
tion. will speak on “Form, Color and 
Light at the Century of Progress.” Both 
of these talks will be on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 8, at 4 o’clock, before the meeting 
proper begins. 

On Monday, October 9 there will be 
a “Welcoming Luncheon” with Theresa 
A. Clow presiding, and at that time the 
speaker will be Dr. Allen D. Albert, a 
member of the Organization Staff of the 
Century of Progress. His subject is 
“The Dietitian at the Century of Prog- 
ress.” 





a beautiful “party dish” 


msnee ( Jarrot Ring 








eee. See 


1 bunch carrots 
1 cup Carnation Milk 
% tsp. salt 
% tsp. sugar 
Pepper 
¥% cup blanched almonds 
1% tbsp. butter 


2 eggs 


Aas OT 





RING 


Wash, scrape and grate carrots. There should 
be 2% cups. Beat eggs, add milk, seasonings, the 
coarsely chopped almonds and carrots. Melt but- 
ter in ring mold. Let run around mold to grease 
thoroughly and pour extra butter into mixture. 


Fill mold. 


Set in a pan of water and bake in a 


slow oven (325°F.) until set. Yield: 8 servings. 





You'll like everything about this Carrot 
Ring—the color, the firm, smooth texture, 
the richness of the carrots and nuts com- 
bined with Carnation’s double-creaminess. 
Camation Milk is the milk for cooking 
successes, It is always uniform, always 
dependable — just pure whole milk in its 
most convenient and economical form. 


Carnation 


WoRLD’s LARGEST-SELLING 
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BRAND OF 


Send for the free Carnation Book of r7i- 
pes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book, telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 
831 Milwaukee Gas Light Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 932 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 


—S» 


(@nation 





EVAPORATED 


MILK |! 








The annual business meeting will be 
held at 2:30 on that same day, with the 


president of the Association, Kate 
Daun, presiding. 

On Tuesday, October 10, at 10 o’clock 
in the morning there is scheduled a Ses- 
sion of the Professional Education Sec- 
tion, followed by an address on “Prog- 
ress in Approved Courses,” and reports 
of the various section committees. 

Other speakers on the program 
planned for the four day meeting in- 
clude Paul H. Douglas, professor of 
Economics, University of Chicago, and 
Arthur E. Holt, professor of Social 
Ethics at the same university; George 
Rector, Otto Hunzicker, Martha 
Koehne, Dr. P. C. Jones and Dr. Ella 
Oppenheimer. 

Vocational 


December 6-9—American 


Association, Detroit, Michigan. 


“Vocational Education for Relief and 
Reconstruction” is the theme of the pro- 
gram for the eighth annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association. 
This spot seems a happy choice since 
Michigan has such an excellent state- 
wide program for vocational education. 
Detroit, Pontiac, Saginaw, Flint, Grand 
Rapids and Muskegon are centers for 
important vocational and _ technical 
schools. Detroit, for example, has six 
vocational and technical schools as part 
of its program for public school educa- 
tion. The University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor; Teachers’ College i 
Ypsilanti, and Michigan State College 
at East Lansing participate in the pro- 
gram for the training of teachers for 
vocational schools and courses, and are 
all helping in perfecting the arrange- 
ments for the convention. 

Mr. Warren E. Bow, assistant super- 
intendent of the Detroit Public Schools 
and in charge of technical and vocational 
schools is the local chairman for ar- 
rangements for the convention. An in- 
teresting and constructive program is 
being planned by the officers of the As- 
sociation and it is hoped that a large 
number of members’ will attend. 
Eriminah D. Jarrard is chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. 


News Notes 


A very interesting «~hibit and fashion 
show was given by the Home Economics 
Extension Service of the New Jersey Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Rutgers University 
in June, under the direction of Afton 
Odell, clothing specialist. The fashion 
show consisted of garments made from 
cotton bags for flour, sugar and feed—pa- 
jamas, aprons, and clothing for youngsters 
and for the high school girl were all 
shown. 

In addition to the finished garments, 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
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exhibit showed each step in the trans- 
formation of the feed or flour bag from 
the time it is brought into the house until 
it is made up into some utilitarian gar- 
ment. These steps included washing the 
bags, the removal of any printed matter, 
the dyeing process when such is neces- 
sary, and the final starching and pressing 
of the material. Full directions for the 
various processes were available in mimev- 
graph form for those visitors who wished 
them. 


Newspapers are giving more space these 
days to the “doings” of the home eco- 
nomics world—or it may be that home 
economists are more awake to tke value 
of telling the world what they are doing. 
Be as it may, there are many interesting 
items to be found almost any day. Here 
is one from the New York Sun pointing 
out that 1933 is the hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of higher education for 
women. The first co-educational college 
was established at Oberlin, Ohio, just 100 
years ago, but it was co-educational only 
in its preparatory department. By 1837 
four women were considered sufficiently 
prepared to take up college work, and 
they were graduated in 1842. Oberlin’s 
lead was followed by other colleges. An- 
tioch College, founded in 1852 by Horace 
Mann, was co-educational from the begin-. 
ning. State universities soon followed, 
partly because the Civil War caused a 
dearth of male teachers, and it was neces- 
sary to train women for teaching. 

In 1835, when the first women were ad- 
mitted to the college course at Oberlin, 
co-education was a far different thing than 
it is today, as this extract from the cata- 
log of that year shows: 

“Young ladies of good minds, unblem- 
ished morals and respectable attainments 
are received into this department and 
placed under the superintendence of a ju- 
dicious lady whose duty it is to correct 
their habits and mold the female charac- 
ter. They board at the public table and 
perform the labor of the steward’s depart- 
ment, together with the washing, ironing 
and much of the sewing for the students. 
They attend recitations with young gen- 
tlemen in all the departments. Their 
rooms are entirely separate from those of 
the other sex and no calls or visits in their 


respective apartments are at all per- 
mitted.” 
All students were required to work 


three hours daily. Board was $1 a week 
for the men and 75 cents a week for the 
women, This difference was made _ be- 
cause the women received only three cents 
per hour for their work while the men 
received five cents an hour. 


Cookery for men and cookery research 
are among the new subjects to be offered 
next year by the evening session of the 
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School of Household Science and Arts of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Business English for members of the 
food and clothing professions, food ad- 
ministration, food demonstration, and 
equipment demonstration will also be 
added to the schedule of evening classes. 

Flowers and ornaments, a new subject 
of interest to milliners and dressmakers, 
both professional and non-professional, 
will be added by the clothing division of 
the evening session. With the growing 
emphasis on more elaborate clothing, the 
subject is resuming importance, 
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A Note on the Listing Material 
in the September issue. 


Since the publication of the September 
issue of PracticAL Home Economics, 
containing the Educational Material from 
Various Sources, J. Wiss and Sons Com- 
pany (number 209) 
policy regarding the material they offer. 
A charge of 50c is now put on the exhibit 
illustrating processes involved in the man- 
ufacture of shears, which they offer as 
item (a). Please note this change and 
mark it on your September copy. 


have changed their 
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@ The teacher of Home Economics, the Home Demonstration Agent, or the 
Institutional Manager, will find the following charts, exhibits and other material 
on the subject of coffee of real value. The material is educational, authoritative, 
interesting—and free. Simply check the items you want. Then sign your name and 


address, and mail the list. 


For Home Economics Teachers: 


(_] Story of Coffee (revised)—illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, and preparation for 
market. (Enough for classroom reference use). 

() Progress of Coffee—-pictorial wall chart in 
full color. (One to a teacher). 

() Coffee Exhibit: contains samples of coffee 
from berries to roasted bean; compact, easy 
to store. (One to a teacher). 

(0 The Coffee Bird: A three-act play based on 
old legend of discovery of coffee. Simple to 
produce, contains costume directions. 


( Sheets for loose-leaf note books—8” x 10/’— 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 

L] Coffee Facts for Homemakers (revised)— 
illustrated booklet on coffee. Furnished in 
quantities for women in clubs. 


For College Use: 

(J What Flavor Measurement Reveals About 
Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. W. Punnett and 
Walter H. Edév. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, Mew York City. Reprinted from 
Food Industries. (Furnished to individual 
students). 


For Institutional Managers: 
() The Coffee Problem—by P. W. Punnett, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from The Journal of 








beautiful, colored picture of coffee branches The American Distetic Association. Article 
and four other sheets of coffee information. about buying coffee in large quantities. 
(Furnished to individual students). (Furnished to individual students). 
Name. 
Address. 
° . P-103 
City State. 10: 





BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street, New York City 
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CONSIDER THESE POINTS 
IN MAKING A 


PERFECT CAKE! 


The ingredients must be fresh and of 
the very best quality. 


The measurements must be accurate 
and put together in the right way. 


The flavoring must not only flavor 
the cake but must blend all of the in- 


gredients togeiher to produce a deli- 
cious finished product. 


The importance of thie third point 
cannot be over-estimated. For al- 
though you use the finest ingre- 
dients obtainable, if you flavor with 
a harsh, imitation extract the result 
is not satisfactory. 

Since 1847 Burnett’s Extracts have 
been known for uniform purity 
and flavor. They will do the double 
trick of blending and flavoring 
perfectly. 

The highly concentrated strength 
of Burnett’s Vanilla makes it eco- 
nomical to use. It will surprise you 
how little is needed for successful 
results. 

Get some Burnett’s Vanilla today, 
in its sturdy, non-tip bottle. Put it 
to work in the classroom and ob- 
serve the difference in your des- 
serts! 


“Doubly Delicious Desserts” will 

offer you many project ideas. If 

you will write us on your school 

letterhead, a copy will benailec 
you free of charge. 


RA 
Vy 
JOSEPH BURNETT 
COMPANY 


‘437 D Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
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Book Reviews 


Your Home and Family, by Mildred 
Graves and Marjorie Ott. Little, Brown 
& Co., New York, 1933. $1.40. 

A new book in home economics for 
junior high schools which is the result 
of successful classroom work by Mildred 
Graves of the Port Chester, N. Y., High 
School, and Marjorie M. Ott of the Mount 
Pleasant High School at Schenectady, 
ee. 

For many years the substance of home 
economics courses has been largely made 
up of the study of cooking, sewing and 
home management. Today, although the 
three essentials hold prominent places in 
the home economics course, other and di- 
verse phases of work have been added, 
cwing to recognition of the necessity for 
making provision in family life for the 
maximum personal development of the in- 
dividual. This has focussed attention on 
the psychological and sociological aspects 
of family living. The table of contents 
of this volume is an evidence of the ex- 
pansion of the content and experiences 
that home economists now consider requi- 
site to an understanding of the problems 
involved in home-making. 

“Your Home and Family” begins with 
a unit on family life in colonial days, 
demonstrating the great changes that im- 
proved methods and new appliances have 
brought us, and also the influence on de- 
sign, furnishings and methods which car- 
ries over from the early days. There are 
interesting units for the junior high 
school girl on the duties and relations of 
each member of the family, their responsi- 
bilities, the care of children, care of the 
sick, care of the house, the planning and 
preparation of — 2als, family clothing prob- 
lems, the use vs ‘eisure time, health and 
diet, atid the avenues which are open when 
schoo} is finished. A great number of 
illustrations add to the use and attractive- 
ness of the book, 

Costume Design and Illustration, by 
Ethel Traphagen. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. New York, 1932. Second Edition. 
$5.00. 

Many home undoubtedly 
know this elaborate work, and will wel- 
come the new edition, which retains many 
of the fine plates and much of the text of 
the earlier one, adding to them specimens 
of fashion drawings for the current mode. 

The book is intended as a guide to the 
student of costume illustration, and ex- 
plains clearly techniques for advertising 
and other commercial fashion sketches. 
It also contains much material on repro- 
ductive processes. 

The section giving a brief history of 
costume together with a few historical 
facts on each period is profusely illus- 
trated with well-chosen plates, and sup- 


economists 


plemented with short lists of reference 
books. 

The last section is given over to a most 
exhaustive and admirable “Reading and 
Keference List on Costume,” revised to 
1932 which is published by the Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

Altogether, this book would find a place 
in the reference libraries of colleges, vo- 
cational high schools, and large high 
schools, and in the collections of teachers 
interested in the evolution of costume and 
the technique of professional costume de- 
sign and illustration. The many examples 
of dress of 1918 ana thereabouts are in- 
teresting from the standpoint of costume 
history, as well as in technique. 

—M. E. B. 


Pamphlets and Bulletins 


The Occupational Progress of Women, 
1910 to 1930. Bulletin of the Woman’s 
Bureau, No. 104, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Cost, 10 cents. 

This bulletin, written by Mary V. 
Dempsey, is the second of the reports 
issued by the Women’s Bureau, analyzing 
the occupational progress of women from 
one census date to another. The first, 
published in 1922, covers the ten years 
from 1910 to 1920; the present bulletin 
compares the figures for 1930 with those 
of 1920, as well as with the 1910 findings. 

In April, 1930, there were well over ten 
million American women engaged in g2ii- 
ful occupations, that is, working for a 
monetary consideration. This marks an 
increase of 25.8 per cent in the ten years 
between 1920-30, and numerically an in- 
crease of over two million gainfully oc- 
cupied women in the ten year period. In 
the same length of time, between 1910-20, 
the increase was less than half a million, 
or 6 per cent. 

The greatest gains, 1920-30, were in the 
professional groups, in domestic and per- 
sonal service, in trade and in the clerical 
occupations. The three major sewing oc- 
cupations—dressmaking, millinery and 
tailoring—decreased by 117,108 women be- 
tween 1920-30, but the number of women 
operatives in clothing factories showed a 
net gain of 81,108. Domestic servants hold 
first place for greatest number of women 
employed, with school teachers second, and 
stenographers and typists third. 

Lack of space prevents more than a 
bare outline of the bulletin, but the find- 
ings are intensely interesting and signifi- 
cant, and the bulletin is deserving of care- 
ful consideration, especially by vocational 
teachers. 


The Business Value of Research, by 
Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
This is a bulletin of an address made 
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by Dr. McCollum at the sixth annual fact 
finding conference of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries in Chicago 
in January, 1933. It is an interesiing plea 
for further research in industry. Copies 
may be obtained from the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, Chicago. 


Agricultural Part-Time Schools. Bulle- 
tin 108, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Methods of organizing and conducting 
part-time schools. A_ revision of an 
earlier bulletin. 


What to Make with Red Cross Flour, 
published by the Evaporated Milk Asso- 


Red Cross, Baltimore Chapter, May, 1933. 

A compact booklet giving eighteen 
tested, low cost recipes for baked things 
in which flour and evaporated milk are 
used. Welfare agencies and home eco- 
nomics groups working on welfare proj- 
ects should welcome these suggestions for 


ciation in cooperation with the oe 


appetizing ways of using the two foods Uge the Educational Bureau to solve your problems and to make your 
| work easier. Write today for information on these services. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


included in all relief food lists. 





What Color and Why 
(Continued from page 287) | 


intense greens because the complementary 
color makes red look stronger. Jf there 
is much yellow in the red of the com- | 


plexion, purple reds should be avoided in} 


dress. A sallow complexion is not im- | 
proved by tan, gray, . ellow or light green | 
near the face. A girl whose eyes are 
blue, gray, or greenish will find that blues 
and greens make her eyes seem to reflect 
color. Hair which is golden, dark brown 
or black will hold its own with acy color 
scheme, but with hair of the rather coloi- 
less, light brown or sandy type clothing 
of similar shades should be avoided. A 
girl whose hair is “carroty” and eyes blue | 
or greenish should not wear blue greens 
to enhance her eyes because the comple- 
mentary color intensifies her red_ hair 
without beautifying it. She should dress 
in her own color path wearing amber, dull 
orange and browns. Red fox fur is es- 
pecially becoming to her type but she 
should not wear bright reds. A girl whose 
hair is a good shade of red may, if she 
has dark eyes and lashes, wear blue 
greens and greens, though the effect of the 
complementary colors will be very striking. 

In looking at samples and planning 
color schemes which are attractive we 
notice a great difference between shades 
anc. tints of primary and secondary col- 
ors after they have been neutralized. We 
should remember that a soiled fabric has 
its color neutralized. Any costume en- 
semble, to be successful, must be clean. 
A well groomed person whose clothing 
is all clean and neat makes a far better 
appearance than one whose garments, | 




















Are You Using the Services 


of this Educational Bureau ? 


To every teacher of Home Economics our Educational Bureau offers 
its services without any obligation on the part of the teacher. 


1 The Monthly News Bulletin brings you new ideas for class 


projects that will supplement your clothing program. 


2 The Educational Loan Exhibits graphically illustrate con- 
struction details, fashion finishes, correct uses of thread, 
and a standard of excellent workmanship. Last year, 60,000 


students had the opportunity of seeing them. 


3 The Library of Sewing Books, leaflets, charts, and modern 
uses of crochet and knitting threads, offers instructive 


reference material. 


4 The Permanent Classroom Exhibits showing manufacturing 


processes are available at a nominal charge. 
8 


Department 41X, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


J. & P. COATS : CLARK’S O.N. T. 


The Two Great Nanies in Thread 


































though originally well chosen, show signs | 
of neglect. 


We are glad to announce a new bulletin— 


A Unit in Foods 
For Sixty Minute Periods 


By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Ready October 20 Price, Fifty Cents 


Miss Turner is especially close to the problems of high school 
and junior high school home economics teachers, being engaged 
in teacher training work in her department. For several years 
she has been working with one-hour periods in high school 
classes, and those of you who have found practical aid in the 
articles she has written for Practical Home Economics will be 
doubly glad of this new bulletin. In it, she discusses the 
problems of time-management and gives lesson outlines for a 
complete unit in meal planning and preparation for one hour 
home economics classes. 


On page 309 you will find a coupon for your use in ordering this booklet. 
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“Tt isn’t what foods cost, but how 
intelligently they are prepared,” is 
the lesson you'll be wanting your 
pupils to learn as they start the 
new year. And Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine will help you a great deal. 
The delicious Orange-Pineapple 
Sponge recipe below, for instance, 
is a typical example of the advan- 
tages of combining real fruit and 
plain gelatine to make a fruit- 
gelatine dessert. And the unique 
part of it is that this same recipe 
may be made into a delicious 
salad, by omitting the whites of 
eggs and serving on lettuce. Your 
pupils will taste the difference 
right away. Because Knox con- 
tains no flavoring, sugar or color- 
ing, the real flavor of the fruits 
or vegetables used is emphasized. 
A package makes four entirely 
different dishes, six servings of 
each. Send for the recipe books. 
ORANGE-PINEAPPLE SPONGE 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 
1%4 cup cold water 1% cup boiling water 
14 cup sugar V4 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
14 cup orange juice 
4 cup canned pineapple or apricot 
juice 
Whites of 2 eggs 


Soak gelatine in cold water abcut five 
minutes and dissolve in boiling water. 
Add sugar, salt and fruit juice. When 
the mixture begins to thicken, beat until 
frothy and fold in egg whites, beaten 
until very stiff. Beat thoroughly and 
pile in glasses. Decorate with pieces of 
pineapple, apricot or cherries. Serve 
with or without cream. Strawberry, 
cherry or any canned or fresh fruit may 
be used; the pieces of fruit drained of 
juice may be whipped through the 
sponge. More sugar will be needed if 
fresh fruit is used. 





NOTE:—Domestic Science teachers may 
have enough gelatine and literature for use 
in their classes if they will write on school 
stationery stating quantity wanted and 
when needed. 


KNOX 6 te 
veal GELATINE 


Knox GELaTIne, 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. R 
Send me your FREE books, “Food 


Economy” and “Dainty Desserts and 
Salads’’, et 


Ns his 545 6a wha: lens pees ic 


Ad ere he ole State ..... oe 
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New Finishes for Furniture 
(Continued from page 292) 


makeshift because of lack of space, can 
be transformed with saw and paint brush 
into something more suitable to the sur- 
roundings. In houses where the absence 
of a guest room demands a studio couch 
in the living room, the housekeeper will 
welcome ideas for giving this piece of 
furniture more day-time formality. Book 
shelves can easily be made for each end, 
by someone handy with tools. If built 
just a little higher than the couch, they 
supply a framework which makes the 
couch look like a dignified sofa. The 
shelves may be open, or fitted with doors. 

Often a mere change of color is suf- 
ficient to bring a worn or inappropriate 
piece into harmony with the rest of the 
furnishings. A golden oak bureau, for 
example—out of place beside a painted 
bedstead—can be transformed into a 
matching piece in a few hours. 

When new color schemes are in order, 
choice of combinations should be regz- 
lated by the location and nature of the 
room. Most of the renovated furniture 
described here belongs in the feminine 
bedroom where pastel tints and cheerful, 
bright tones are generally desired. The 
converted bureau, dressing table, and bed, 
if intended for a set, might be painted 
French gray with an accent of medium 
blue in striping or stenciled designs; or 
else old ivory with a trim of lavender set 
off with lettuce green. These combina- 
tions are for a sunny room. In one that 
lacks sunlight, a better color treatment 
would be a soft yellow, punctuated wich 
jade green; or peach with dull orange. 

Advice on paint materials should lay 
emphasis first on the importance of a 
good brand. It should give information 
on the advantages of flat paint, enamel, 
and lacquer, and the proper way to apply 
each one. Flat paint makes the _ best 
“cover-all” for furniture that is badly 
battered ; enamel is especially recommend- 
ed for finishing coats because of its dur- 
ability; and lacquer for its very quick- 
drying powers. There are several brands 
of enamel, however, that dry in about 
four hours, 

A demonstration of the different 
methods of application should make clear 
the need for flowing on enamel and lac- 
quer, instead of brushing them into the 
wood like flat paint. Enamel can be 
brushed slightly after application, but 
lacquer should be left to smooth itself 
out. All good carry directions 
which should be carefully followed. 

Two coats of paint will be enough for 
refinishing a surface that has previously 
been painted—possibly one will do, Fur- 
niture that has been scraped down to the 
bare wood will require at least three. 
When enameling such a piece, use a 
ground coat of flat paint or enamel under- 


paints 





coating, topped by two coats of enamel. 

To take off cracked paint or stain, apply 
the paint or varnish remover with a brush. 
When the old paint has become soft— 
usually in fifteen to twenty minutes— 
scrape it off thoroughly with a putty 
knife. It will then be necessary to wash 
the wood with a cloth soaked in paint 
thinner, in order to remove the wax left 
by the remover. 

Remember that you can’t do the best 
paint job over a varnished, shellacked, or 
glossy painted surface. The gloss should 
be removed with sandpaper. Waxed or 
oiled finishes should be wiped off with 
turpentine, or some other paint thinner, 
before the wood is refinished with paint. 

Always stress the necessity of having 
the pieces clean and dry before the paint- 
ing begins. The fresh paint will not be 
smooth if particles of dirt are imbedded 
in the old finish. These simple precau- 
tions—and perhaps a little light sandpa- 
pering—are all the surface preparations 
required for wood that is in good condi- 
tion. 

Suggestions on how to place the furni- 
ture while it is being painted will speed 
the work and result in a better job. 
Newspapers should be spread beneath the 
pieces, to catch spatters, and the home 
decorator should of course be garbed in 
old clothes. Light-weight chairs, stools, 
and other small articles of furniture are 
easier to paint if they are put on a table. 
Turn them upside down and paint the 
undersides and the legs first. Then set 
them upright, and finish the top parts 
The reverse of this method is an awk- 
ward procedure which is likely to result 
in a smeared surface and daubed fingers. 
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YOUR HOME 
AND FAMILY 


By MILDRED GRAVES 


Instructor in Heme Economics, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


and MARJORIE M. OTT 


Instructor in Home-making, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


An Important New Text 
for Junior High Schools 


A simple, clear and interesting in- 
troduction to home-making in all its 
phases. 

The inter-relation of all the units 
which make up the home life of the 
family, and the part of the Junior 
High School girl in these relation- 
ships, are emphasized constantly. 


Mailing Price, $1.40 
LITTLE, BRO'WN & CO. 


34 Beacon St. 221 E. 20th St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Price Reduced / 
Now $2.00 e 


FOOD PREPARATION 
RECIPES 


By Alice M. Child 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
and Kathryn B. Niles 


Instructor in Home Economics 
Both at the University of Minnesota 


Two-hundred and sixty recipe cards have been prepared for 
those who desire DEFINITE and RELIABLE recipes. The 
authors have combined their resources to make this card 
index of recipes of greatest help in the preparation of appe- 
tizing food. Variations have been included with basic pro- 
portions, so that the number of recipes is far in excess of the 
actual number of cards. Exact amounts of ingredients, 
simple methods with definite temperature and time, quantity 
and number of servings are all given. 


A typical comment from a user of the recipes—“I feel that 
these recipes show a decided step in advance of the ordinary 
cook book as regards clearness, accuracy and definiteness— 
which makes them invaluable.” 


260 Cards, with Box, $2.00 
JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 


440 - 4TH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















GET THIS BOOK — 


“A better cup of coffee 

in every home” 
Concise, simple information on coffee and 
its progress from the plantation to your 
cup. Coffee’s place in the diet. How to 
choose a coffee. Importance of correct 
roasting and grinding. “Freshness” defined. 
Methods of making explicitly presented. 
Invaluable as a handy reference book for 
high school home economics classes. 


Send for your free copy now. 


COFFEE SERVICE INSTITUTE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK CITY 








Let us send you this 


home economics 


literature 


PRE.E 


YOU will find many booklets and charts of spe- 
cial interest to you and your classes. Our trained 
staff of home economists use the completely 
equipped Kellogg Experimental Kitchen to 
check recipes, to create new dishes, and to de- 


velop new uses for cereals and other foods. 


The perfected cooking suggestions are dis- 
tributed, in printed form, to thousands of 
housewives, dietitians, chefs, and home eco- 


nomics teachers. 


The Home Economics Department has some 
of the foremost specialists on cereals in the 
country. They will be glad to help you. Check 
the material that you wish, and mail us the 


coupon, Ww 


arent 


Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the literature I have checked. 


L] Calories 
L] Cooking with 
Honey [] Milk for Adequate 
[] The Story of Nutrition 
Kellogg Cereals 
[] Vitamins 
C] Food Selection [] Fruits and Cereals 
Chart [] Menus for Air 
L] Some Suggestions Travelers 
for Using Kel- LC] “Do’s” in Coffee 
logg’s Corn Making 
Flakes L] Assorted Kellogg 
] Three Meals a Day Recipes 


[] Food for Growing 
Boys and Girls 


[] Menu Suggestions 
(one week) 


Name__ 


Address _ 
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JUNKET LESSONS 


make lessons on 
milk fascinating 


SENT FREE 


Thousands of teachers now use Junket 

as a regular part of their courses on 
milk, luncheons, desserts and invalid 
trays. We provide teaching sugges- 
tions, demonstration materials for 
teachers, recipe books and leaflets, 
and sample size packages for children 
to use in making junket. Teachers 
most enthusiastic over results—chil- 
dren love it. Valuable and helpful. 


SEND TODAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK 


THESE | 





Address Domestic Science Department 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 


17 Hansen’s Isle, Little Falls, N. Y. 








SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
\)ress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 







Complete Other Items 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BKEWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


Room 600 337 W. Madison St. Chieago, I). 














BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 

BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 

441 W. 87th &. New York. N. Y¥ 














rok MEAT LOAVES 


e 


Beef, ham, or chicken . . . a touch of 
this zesty flavor makes them all taste 
better 


BE} 
10¢ a package aa 


Protected 
by Cellophane 


your grocer’s. 





BELL’S “=p 
SEASONING 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF COOKING 
SECRETS 


Address Wm. G. Bell Co., 
189 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Economy in Foods 
(Continued from page 288) 
for one cent will be for hydrogenated 
vegetable fat at 19c a lb. 215; oatmeal 
at 8c a lb., 225; whole wheat bread at 
7c for 24 oz., 239; rice at 4c a lb. 398. 
Moderate amounts of cooking fats and in- 
expensive salad oils are allowable. How- 
ever since they have no protein, mineral 
or vitamin value they must not displace 
the three essential servings of dark 
cereals or any of the other protective 
foods. Margarines have some nutritional 
value in addition to their energy value 
and may be used in moderation to in- 
crease the palatability of the diet. If the 
level of food expenditure is slightly above 
subsistence level butter will be added for 
table use since it will increase both the 
palatability and the vitamin A value of the 
diet to a marked degree. 

To the basal diet of milk and cereal 
must be added one excellent vitamin C 
food or two moderately good ones each 
day. The excellent ones are tomato, 
canned in solid or standard pack, or raw; 
or freshly prepared raw citrus fruits. The 
moderately good ones are other raw veg- 
etables and fruits, especially cabbage, and 
a few cooked vegetables such as boiled 
potatoes and spinach. 

At least one additional iron-rich food 
must be used daily, and at least one pro- 
tein-rich food other than milk and cereal. 

These additions will usually mean the 
use of three large servings of vegetables 
and fruits daily. Five each day would be 
preferable to increase the bulk of the diet 
and to maintain the potential basicity of 
the ash. For the latter purpose potatoes, 
beans and raisins are particularly valu- 
able. If five servings can not be secured 
the iron-content of the diet should be 
augmented by making more than three 
of the day’s portions of bread and cereal 
of dark varieties. 

If a little more money can be spent 
than the above diet requires, green leaf 
vegetables such as spinach and mustard 
may be added together with butter and— 
for the younger children two or three 
times a week—eggs. 

No money should be spent for meat or 
for canned foods other than tomatoes un- 
til this minimum diet has been secured. 

The relative economy of staple foods 
as sources of protein, iron and vitamin 
C is shown in the accompanying charts. 
“Scale units” indicate the relative amounts 
purchasable for one cent in terms of 
grams of protein, milligrams of iron or 
units of vitamin C. The teacher’s choice 
of unit in reproducing the charts will be 
optional, possibly two inches for black- 
board work and one half-inch for crayon 
work on sheets of wrapping paper. The 
number of units attributed to each food 
is fixed by its analysis and market cost. 
The latter figure is also given in each 
table in order that the teacher may make 
correction if local prices differ greatly. 





Correction has been made for waste ir 
preparation of food on the basis of aver- 
age loss in foods of good quality. If very 
small bananas or potatoes of poor quality 
are used initial cost may be lower but cost 
of edible portion will probably be higher. 
In the Vitamin C Table values are for 
raw foods unless otherwise indicated. 


Home Lighting Economy 
(Continued from page 291) - 


wall brackets, make them an element of 
decoration by using dense shades or low 
wattage bulbs and do not depend upon 
them for any useful light. 

Tinted or delicately colored lights are 
most desirable in the residential decora- 
tive scheme. These desired color effects 
should rarely be produced by the use of 
tinted lamp bulbs. Use an ordinary bulb 
and achieve the desired tinted effect by 
introducing color in the shading material. 
These shades are permanent while the tint- 
ing on the bulb would be repurchased at 
a premium every time the bulb is replaced. 
The delicate colors only are suggested for 
the home—light yellows, canary, ivory, 
cream, flame tint, rose, etc., for warm ef- 
fects and the lighter shades of green for 
cool effects. The deep colors—red, blues 
and greens—are very expensive in their 
power cost and are extremely fatiguing om 
the eyes. They should never be used ex- 
cept at parties or occasions where theatri- 
cal effects are desired, and then it must 
be remembered that these colored lights 
have most peculiar effects upon complex- 
ions and upon colored fabrics. As an 
example, a green colored light will amplify 
all the blemishes in complexions, will turn 
face rouge and lip stick to a dirty yellow 
brown color and, in addition, will have a 
depressing effect upon the individual after 
a short time. A red colored light will cast 
a strong reddish glow over everything, 
will emphasize the rouge and lip stick and 
will change the apparent color of fabrics 
—greens to a disagreeable brown, blues to 
purple, yellows to orange, etc. So, unless 
these effects are desired for some definite 
purpose, they should never be used in the 
home. 

There are many locations around the 
home where it would be most convenient 
and economical to locate a small lamp. On 
a hot summer night most people stumble 
around their bedrooms undressing in the 
dark just to prevent pulling the shade and 
cutting off the breeze for even a minute. 
A small bulb screwed into the vacuum 
cleaner outlet under the bed (of course 
that is where it would be) would light up 
the floor enough to show the way around 
the room and still not let one be seen from 
the outside. 

How convenient it is to have a light lo- 
cated inside of all the closets around the 


(Concluded on page 310) 
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Three Seasoning 
Teaemms mers | Makes or Mars” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


—says Mary Van Arsdale 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home | ISS MARY VAN ARSDALE, professor 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- | 

ing out new angles to the ‘same old | 
subjects.’ Vital information presented in | 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year | 





of household arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was recently 
quoted by the New York Herald Tribune 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE | as saying: “We forget that it is necessary 


oan oa for all food to taste as well as it looks, 
Don't let your pupils’ interest lag—giving a 


play keeps Home Economics full of life. | and that food, either rich or plain, is 


“More Plays With a Purpose’’ contains 11 | enhanced or ruined by seasoning. 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy as in thinking.” 


Getting into a rut is as bad in cooking 


A UNIT IN FOODS Probably you are one of the more 


FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS advanced dieticians who is emphasizing 
this point of view to her classes . . . Let 
By 
Marcia E. Turner 


venies oagainies, Eeseativn LET US SEND YOU FREE 
lowa State College 


This bulletin, which will be ready October 
20th, presents a helpful solution to a diffi- 
cult problem. Full description on page 305. 

50c a copy. 


us help you—this way: 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for classroom 

demonstration. 1——50-page rec- 

ipe book —“Success In Season- 

ing.” Recipe Leaflets for class 

notebook use=in any quantity 

you wish. No obligation, naturally 
— just fill in the coupon. 
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468 Fourth Avenue, New York City y 
poo eee ere 1 
ive Salas) pt Iii a ae a for which senc , | Lea & Perrins, Inc. 228 West St., N.Y. 1 
. Please send me, free, the following. | 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ........ years. LEA & PERR | CREE he Nome you ety 
7 ec SAUCE | 00 Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins | 
One year $2.00 [wo years $3.00 ms soy ;o *Success In Seasoning” containing 
are | 140 recipes. 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies. ack’ venrt | C (Fill in quantity desired) recipe leaf- | 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 a copy Teme lets for class notebooks. 
Recs a8 | Name sssnessess 
A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS nnn FP AE eee a eae ere 
50c a copy a i a i le | 


eee | LEA & PERRINS 
my A ot ae Se ees” oe SGU C. 1? 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades irom first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics for high 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 


Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-1033 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne. Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 








Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
bome economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are G 

and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 

























YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, any year, 
any colors. Silver plated, | to 
11, 35c¢ ea.; gold plated, 45c ea.; 
sterling, 50c ea. Silver plated, 
12 or more, 30c ea.; gold plated, 
ea.; sterling, 45c ea. Sterling 
silver rings as shown, | or more, 
$1.50 ea 
Write For FREE Catalogue 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, INC, 
Factory 57, Rochester, N.Y. 


KEEP 
COTTONS 
CRISP 222 


This modern way to hot starch 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makes ironing 
easy. It restores elasticity and 
that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. Noscorching. Youriron 
fairly glides. Send for sample. 

















—- «= = = = »THANK YOU - == - = = 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 639, KEOKUK, IOWA 
Your free sample, please, and ‘‘That Wonderful Way 

te A a Starch,” also ‘‘An Expert Teaches Curtain 
aking.’’ 





NOTE: Special quantities of this educational 
material for class work upon request. 
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Home Lighting Economy 


(Continued from page 308) 


house—and doubly convenient if these 
lamps were operated from a door switch 
exactly as the dome light in an automo- 
bile operates. Such a door switch would 
not only light the interior of the closet 
but it would be a reminder to close the 
closet door! 


Many small utility lights could be profit- 
ably used in the kitchen. For example. a 
shaded light over the sink and drain board 
would soon pay for itself in unbroken 
dishes, a similar light over the stove would 
help prevent many foods from being over 
or under seasoned, cooked dry, etc. A very 
low wattage lamp (low on account of the 
heat) located in the refrigerator is a big 
help if the refrigerator is in a dark place. 

Mirrors around the house should be well 
lighted. Dad, in particular, would appre- 
ciate two small bulbs each surrounded with 
a half shade or cylinder of opal glass lo- 
cated one on either side of his shaving 
mirror. Sister would also like to have 
two somewhat similar small lamps for her 
vanity table to assist in applying her cos- 
metics successfully. Since there is a table 
top available in this case, two small 
matched “boudoir lamps” would be ideal. 

The above ideas are just a few of many 
which can be used and which do help to 
make a “house a home.” They are quite 
inexpensive for the parts are cheap and 
can be purchased anywhere. 

Within the last few months the depart- 
ment stores have been featuring a new 
type of floor lamp. This new luminaire 
is called a “torchiere unit”; it uses a 
large bulb concealed within a reflector 
which diffuses the light over the ceiling 
of the room. It is an excellent unit be- 
cause it lights the room to a good inten- 
sity for reading, cards, etc, and it is 
free from glare. Some of these new units 
resemble the conventional floor lamp with 
the reflector hidden by the shade, the 
others are just frankly a “torchiere unit.” 
The secret of its virtue is in the reflector 
so, when you need a new floor lamp, be 
sure and ask for the “torchiere type.” 
These units have the remarkable property 
of lighting the room to a good intensity 
without making it “too bright,” and they 
do not destroy the color and decorative 
value of the small table lamps and shad- 
ed wall brackets. These torchiere reflec- 
tors can be used, also, inside of vases and 
urns in the room to throw light from 
concealed sources. The lobbies of the 
new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City are lighted by this new method with 
the most delightful results. 

Lighting for the home is, from a do- 
mestic standpoint, a matter of good taste. 
From the technical viewpoint one should 
remember that the level of lighting should 
be kept at an intensity which does not 
fatigue the eyes and that the bulbs should 


be shaded and kept out of line of vision. 
To combine and control these needs is the 
problems of the home maker. 


Magic in Pins 
(Continued from page 289) 


Just as crooked pins are deemed unlucky 
when pointed toward you, so are black 
pins unlucky when used in making ready 
a gown. A certain writer relates how, 
in 1914, when being fitted by her London 
dressmaker, she was told about a black 
pin used inadvertently in preparing a cus- 
tomer’s wedding costume. “And do you 
know,” said the dressmaker in an awed 
tone, “that gown never was worn! The 
gentleman whom the young lady was to 
have married was suddenly killed!” 

Pins are no less important in the cure 
of diseases than they are in love charms 
and bewitchments. From old Donegal 
come two “pin cures,” one for warts and 
the other for styes. “Touch the wart wi’ 
nine pins, an’ then throw the pins away 
in the graveyard” if you would be re- 
lieved of warts, and “just point a pin at 
your sore eye nine times” if you would 
be rid of your stye, “. . . point nine times, 
an’ then throw the pin into the yrave- 
yard.” 

Although pins may not figure as ex- 
tensively in the folklore of America as 
they do in the customs and traditions of 
other countries, we must not forget the 
part they played in the history of our 
Carolina colonists who, in 1775, were of- 
fered a prize for the first native made 
pins and needles. Nor must we forget 
that Benjamin Franklin in his Necessary 
Hints to those that would be Rich, laid 
down a sage axiom which holds immortal 
place beside the old English rhyme of 
“See a pin and pick it up.” Says the 
thrifty Franklin to America’s youth: 


“A penny saved is two pence clear 
A pin a day is a groat a year.” 





For Teachers, We Suggest... 


this convenient cardboard recipe file 
box containing an index and _ five 
recipe cards. These files may be 
ordered in quantities for your stu- 
dents. Additional recipes supplied 
each month upon request. 














ecipes 
Gh a cea 





Atlantis Sales Corporation 
3122 Mustard Street Rochester, New York 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 
34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enroliment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 








WILL YOU TRY 
THIS PROJECT? 


A FLAVOR TEST 


Aim: To Develop Appreciation 
of Flavor in Foods. 


Problem: Making Brown Gravy. 


a Method: 


1. Melt 3 tablespoons of butter in saucepan; when bub- 
bling add 4 tablespoons of flour and % teaspoon grated 
onion; stir until flour is dark brown. 2. Add 1 cup of cold 
water; bring to boiling point; continue stirring until gravy 
is smooth. 3. Add salt and pepper. Strain to remove onion 
and any lumps of flour. 4. Divide in two parts (a) and (b). 
To (a) add 4 teaspoon of Kitchen Bouquet just before 


removing from the fire. 
Compare (a) and (b) for flavor and color. 


record of your findings. 
Kitchen Bouquet is made of an old 
French formula and is the essence of 
fresh garden vegetables and zestful 
herbs. Added to soups, stews, gravies 
and the less expensive cuts of meat be- 
fore removing from the fire, it blends 
into and develops the true flavor of 
cooked dishes, It gives a Chef’s touch 
to home cooking. 
Kitchen Bouquet, Inc., will cooperate 
with domestic science instructors in 
carrying out projects by furnishing 
samples of Kitchen Bouquet and recipes 
for your pupils. Simply mail the 
coupon. 
School Cafeterias find Kitchen Bouquet 
invaluable in making in- 
expensive dishes more 
appetizing, appealing and 
satisfying. Write for Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer. 


Keep a 





FREE! New Four-in-One Measuring Spoon! 

* Measures accurately 1% teaspoon, 1 tea- 
spoon, 2 teaspoons, 1 tablespoon. It Stands As You Pour. 
Send ten cents to cover postage and packing. [] Send 
me without charge a supply of Kitchen Bouquet for use 
with my classes. [] 


EE tea Bohs oka, bare « ese Codec awe ae 
Address 
Nie Sela ad oie belo" G ace ain oi a%.6 Oe PO 


Name of School No. Pupils 


Kitchen Bouquet, Inc., Dept. E, Union City, New Jersey 
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historic Costume ———— 


By Katherine Morris Lester, Director of Art, Public Schools, Peoria, Illinois : 
Illustrations by Ila McAfee mmm Just Issued— 





A TYPICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Costume of the Middle Ages— 
1395-1495 








A—1495—A iady of rank wearing the fitted 


garment and the two-horned head-dress ot 
starched lawn. 











B—1395—A parti-colored dress. This fash- 
ion followed the vogue for heraldic designs 
in dress. The close-fitting, long-sleeved 
jacket is the late development of the sur- 
coat. 


C—1483—A lady of rank wearing a fitted 


costume. 


D—1422—A lady of rank wearing the great 
hennin. The collar effect of revers pass- 
ing from the center of the waistline in 
front to the center of waistline in the 
back succeeded the surcoat. 





E—1495—A fashionable costume of this pe- 
riod—the voluminous skirt, flowing fur- 
edged sleeves, close bodice and the escof- 
fion, or two-horned head-dress, which vied 
with the hennin for first place. 





A B 6 D E 


A SOURCE BOOK for students of home economics which traces the development of pres- 
ent-day costume back to historic periods of past centuries. The material is so organized that 
the student gains a clear idea of: (1) the relation of clothes to the social, religious and political 
life of each period; (2) leading historical events influencing dress; (3) historical characters of 
influence in the world of dress; (4) an appreciation of the modern adaptation of early periods of 
dress to the costume of today; (5) the leading facts of each chapter by answering review ques- 
tions. 


Nothing more charming has been written on the subject. In depicting the foibles and fancies 
of fashion as it has come down thru the ages, interesting bits of history are so interwoven that 
men and women of these by-gone centuries stand forth as living personages rather than as 
musty historic figures. The following chapter headings indicate the scope of the book: 


The Beginnings of Costume—Egyptian Costume—Ancient Times—Asiatic Cos- 
tume—Ancient Times—Greek Costume—700 B.C.-53 B.C.—Roman Costume—53 
B.C.-476 A.D.—Costume of the Middle Ages—France—476-1500—The Renais- 
sance in France—1500—The Renaissance in France—1600—French Costume— 
1700—Colonial Costume in America—1620-1781—American Costume—1781- 
1900—American Costume—1900. 


Students of dress design find this book helpful in developing creative power. Directors of 
school plays in which historical characters appear also find the book helpful. 


185 Grouped Figures. $2.50. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS :: :: :: Peoria, Illinois 
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